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Editor’s  Introduction 


Thomas  F.  Best 


This  book  contains  the  papers  and  report  from  the  Fifth  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (Potsdam,  GDR,  1-8  July 
1987).  Meeting  at  the  invitation  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union 
(-Region  GDR-),  the  consultation  brought  together  45  full  members  from 
24  countries,  representing  18  united  churches  and  19  churches  engaged  in 
active  efforts  towards  visible  unity.  These  were  joined  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  observers. 

Potsdam  was  the  most  recent  in  an  important  series  of  meetings  — 
Bossey  (1967), 1 Limuru  (1970), 2 Toronto  (1975), 3 and  Colombo 
(1981) 4 — organized  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  at  the  request,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  united  and 
uniting  churches. 5 Each  has  had  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  these  churche 
and  upon  the  wider  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Potsdam  meeting  was  distinguished  by  a breadth  of  visic 
commitment  to  visible  unity  within  the  whole  ecumenical  movement, 
a grappling  with  a new  range  of  themes  and  issues,  particularly  the  sea 
for  church  unity  in  relation  to  efforts  to  overcome  divisions  within 
human  community.  This  was  evident  in  its  reflections  on  themee 
renewal,  participation  and  mission  in  united  and  uniting  churches, 
working  with  various  models  of  unity,  its  taking  local  experiences 
union  seriously,  and  its  commitment  to  relating  these  churches  and  chun 
union  negotiations  to  the  wider  ecumenical  movement,  including  fe< 
erations  of  churches  and  intra-confessional  re-unions. 

United  and  uniting  churches  were,  in  short,  open  to  a broader  range  of 
expressions  of  greater  visible  unity.  But  this  did  not  detract  from  their 
fundamental  conviction  that  it  is  the  state  of  church  union  which  we  must 
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come  to  regard  as  “normal”,  and  the  present  general  state  of  church 
division  and  separation  as  abnormal  and  in  need  of  correction.  There  is  no 
room  for  triumphalism,  and  united  and  uniting  churches  freely  admit  the 
need  for  correction  and  improvement  in  their  own  structures  and  life.  But 
still  there  is  an  urgency  towards  visible  church  union  which  they  offer  as 
gift  and  challenge  to  the  wider  ecumenical  movement  and  to  the  church  as 
a whole. 6 

At  several  places  the  thanks  of  the  consultation  and  of  Faith  and  Order 
are  expressed  to  all  those  who  helped  organize  and  lead  the  meeting,  and 
who  provided  material  for  our  reflection.  It  remains  only  to  express 
personal  thanks  to  those  who  made  my  own  work  such  a pleasure:  to  Noel 
Davies  for  leadership  in  the  very  important  area  of  worship  and  Bible 
study;  to  Martin  Cressey,  Moderator  of  the  Planning  Committee  and  the 
consultation;  to  all  administrative  staff,  for  their  unfailing  professionalism 
and  unflagging  zeal;  and  to  Okr.  Christa  Grengel,  who  carried  primary 
responsibility  for  the  meeting  from  the  side  of  the  host  church,  ably  aided 
and  abetted  by  Okr.  Reinhard  Groscurth. 


NOTES 

!S te  Mid-Stream,  Vol.  6,  1967,  especially  pp.  10-15  and  16-22. 

2 See  Mid-Stream,  Vol.  9,  1970,  especially  pp.4-12  and  13-33. 

3 The  Toronto  results  have  been  published  in  several  places:  Mid-Stream,  Vol.  14,  1975, 
pp. 541-563;  What  Unity  Requires,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  77,  Geneva,  WCC,  1976, 
np.  18-29;  and  Growing  Together  in  Unity,  Choan-Seng  Song  ed.,  Madras,  Christian 
literature  Society,  1978,  pp.  13-17;  see  also  the  “Open  Letter”  of  the  Toronto  Continua- 
on  Committee,  in  Mid-Stream,  Vol.  16,  1977,  pp. 443-449. 

'.e  Growing  Towards  Consensus  and  Commitment,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  110, 
rneva,  WCC,  1981.  The  recommendations  are  reprinted  in  Michael  Kinnamon  ed., 
nty  in  Each  Place...  in  All  Places...:  United  Churches  and  the  Christian  World 
mmunions,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  118,  Geneva,  WCC,  1983,  pp.  101-135.  For  the 
.e  studies  which  were  a principal  focus  of  discussion,  see  Michael  Kinnamon  and 
lomas  F.  Best  eds,  Called  to  be  One  in  Christ:  United  Churches  and  the  Ecumenical 
lovement.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  127,  Geneva,  WCC,  1985. 

/he  Faith  and  Order  Commission  does  not  initiate  union  discussions,  but  is  mandated  by 
ts  By-laws  “to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one 
another  and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps”  (see  By-laws  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission,  2.  Aim  and  Functions,  section  (e)),  and  “to  provide  opportunities  for 
consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged  in  union  negotiations  or  other 
specific  efforts  towards  unity”  (section  g).  For  the  text  see  Thomas  F.  Best  ed.,  Faith  and 
Renewal,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  131,  Geneva,  WCC,  pp. 243-249.  In  addition  to 
consultations,  Faith  and  Order  publishes  a biennial  survey  of  church  union  negotiations 
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(appearing  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  and  reprinted  in  Mid-Stream) , and  an  occasional 
newsletter  for  united  and  uniting  churches. 

6 For  a classic  — if  trenchant  — expression  of  this  point  see  the  statement  of  the  moderator 
of  the  Church  of  South  India  at  its  second  synod,  as  recorded  in  Marcus  Ward,  The 
Pilgrim  Church , London,  The  Epworth  Press,  1953,  p.53.  And  one  is  reminded  of  D.  T. 
Niles’  criticism  of  language  used  about  church  unions  in  Section  V at  the  First  Assembly 
of  the  WCC  (Amsterdam  1948),  to  the  effect  that  “some  notable  schemes  of  union  have 
come  about”.  “No  schemes  of  union  have  come  about,”  he  said:  “the  churches  had 
united.  ” See  The  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  W.  A.  Visser 
’t  Hooft  ed.,  London,  SCM  Press,  1949,  p.62  (emphasis  mine). 


Living  Today 
Towards  Visible  Unity 


Martin  Cressey 


The  visible  unity  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  an 
impossible  dream.  It  is  grounded  in  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  gift 
of  unity  which  God  has  already  bestowed  on  the  body  of  Christ  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Christians  are  called  to  make  visible  what  is  already 
a spiritual  reality. 

The  united  churches  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  the  efforts  of 
church  unity  committees  are  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. That  movement  began  long  before  the  Edinburgh  conference  of 
1910  in  the  efforts  of  Christians  to  express  their  common  discipleship. 
United  churches  in  Germany  have  passed  their  centenary.  With  one  of 
these  churches  as  their  host  the  united  and  uniting  churches  held  their  fifth 
international  consultation  in  July  1987  at  the  Hoffbauer-Stiftung  in 
Potsdam,  German  Democratic  Republic. 

The  preparations  for  the  meeting  were  begun  at  the  request  of  these 
churches  by  the  Planning  Committee  set  up  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  with  the  essential 
assistance  of  the  ecumenical  officers  in  Berlin.  One  of  the  first  places  in 
which  the  report  of  the  consultation  was  considered  was  the  meeting  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  held  near  Madrid  in  August 
1987;  that  meeting  readily  agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  report  in  the 
series  of  Faith  and  Order  papers,  its  publication  financed  by  a special 
grant  from  one  of  the  churches  to  the  relevant  programme  fund. 

The  content  of  the  report  speaks  for  itself  and  has  already  been 
welcomed  by  many  people.  What  is  not  there  is  not  so  obvious!  It  needs 
to  be  said  that  there  is  little  discussion  here  of  the  common  doctrinal 
positions  of  united  churches  and  proposals  for  union.  These  have  been 
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extensively  treated  in  the  reports  of  earlier  consultations,  which  showed 
close  convergences  in  theology. 

There  are,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the  complexity  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  some  controversial  points  in  the  report  and  the  papers.  The 
consultation,  for  instance,  expressed  its  gratitude  for  the  witness  of  those 
churches  which  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  ordination  of  women 
to  the  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament.  Such  moves,  they  believed,  may 
remove  earlier  hindrances  to  unity.  In  the  presence  of  observers  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches  there  could  be  no  ignoring  of  the 
fact  that  for  some  churches  the  ordination  of  women  adds  to  the  hindran- 
ces to  unity;  but  the  united  churches  were  clear  that  further  union  for  them 
was  being  made  a more  open  possibility  by  the  willingness  of  others  to 
share  that  ordination  of  women  which  they  have  found  to  be  a creative 
element  in  their  common  life. 

This  report  is  offered  to  the  united  and  uniting  churches  and  to  all  who 
share  the  quest  for  visible  unity.  It  needs  correction,  like  every  human 
effort  to  learn  and  obey  God’s  will.  May  it  enable  Christians  to  share  one 
another’s  sufferings  as  followers  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  May  it 
bring  help,  as  a Christian  enterprise  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  God’s 
light,  peace  and  joy. 


1.  The  Voice  of  the  Consultation 


A Message  to  the  Churches 


“Look  at  the  world”  — 

“Look  at  yourselves”  — 

“Look  at  your  partners”  — 

“Look  to  God” 

We  came  together  at  Potsdam  to  listen  for  God’s  word  to  us.  We 
believe  we  have  been  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  receive  from  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  word  of  the  gospel  applied  to  our 
situation  as  united  and  uniting  churches. 

“ Look  at  the  world”  — We  did  not  address  at  this  Fifth  Consultation  of 
United  and  Uniting  Churches  a specialized  set  of  questions  arising  only  in 
the  quest  to  manifest  Christian  unity.  Rather,  we  found  ourselves  asking 
the  same  questions  about  unity,  renewal  and  mission  that  are  on  the 
agenda  of  all  churches.  The  full  visible  unity  of  Christians  is  to  be  sought 
for  the  sake  of  all  humanity,  creation  of  God  the  Father,  the  humanity  in 
which  the  Son  became  incarnate,  the  humanity  to  whose  diversity  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  enabled  the  disciples  to  preach  the  same  good 
news  in  many  tongues.  This  relation  of  church  and  humankind  in  God’s 
purpose  sets  up  criteria  for  all  efforts  to  embody  the  visible  unity  which  is 
God’s  will  and  gift. 

“ Look  at  yourselves”  — We  heard  from  our  own  churches  and  from 
other  churches  the  call  to  examine  ourselves.  Has  union  enabled  renewal, 
participation  and  mission?  Has  union  opened  the  way  for  further  steps 
towards  a fuller  and  wider  unity?  Is  our  approach  to  unity  discussions  and 
cooperative  work  surely  grounded  on  the  foundation  of  Jesus  Christ,  both 
source  and  focus  of  faith,  hope  and  love?  We  cannot  answer  such 
questions  with  easy  assurance.  We  recognized  how  much  there  is  still  to 
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do  and  penitently  recalled  failures  to  make  progress  on  the  common  path 
to  unity.  Yet  we  found  much  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  descriptions  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  which  we  heard. 

“Look  at  your  partners  ” — Having  found  that  our  concerns  were 
widely  shared  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  we  reflected  on  the  work  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  units.  We  recognized  a partnership 
with  all  churches,  fellow-members  in  the  WCC  and  those  who  are  not 
able  to  own  the  WCC  as  their  agency  in  the  quest  for  unity.  It  is  within 
that  worldwide  partnership  that  we  recognize  a particular  kinship  of  those 
churches  which  have  experienced  organic  union  and  are  engaged  in 
specific  efforts  to  manifest  unity. 

“Look  to  God”  — God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  God 
is  at  work  in  the  world,  in  us,  in  our  partners.  In  looking  around  we  have 
become  more  deeply  aware  of  that  living  active  presence,  in  worship  and 
Bible  study  our  awareness  of  it  has  been  further  aroused.  Through  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  we  looked  to  God  who  can  join  what  has  been  divided, 
revive  what  seems  totally  dead,  cleanse  what  has  been  tainted.  In  Paul’s 
letter  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  we  heard  of  that  same  uniting,  enliven- 
ing, cleansing  power  at  work  by  love  in  those  who  put  their  faith  in 
Christ,  receive  God’s  word  and  gather  penitently  at  the  Lord’s  table. 
Again  we  heard  God  say:  “It  is  not  for  your  sake. . . that  I am  about  to  act, 
but  for  the  sake  of  my  holy  name”  (Ezek.  36:22)  — and  that  name  is  love. 
In  God’s  name  let  all  seek  to  “live  today  towards  visible  unity”. 


1.  The  Voice  of  the  Consultation 


Report  of  the 

Fifth  International  Consultation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


Preface 

1.  “We...  affirm  that  we  are  brothers  and  sisters  in  God’s  alternative 
society,  knit  together  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  Jesus  Christ,  transcend- 
ing denomination,  colour,  race  and  tribe.  We  thus  pledge  ourselves  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  active  reconcilers  across  every  divide, 
believing  that  it  is  Jesus  himself  who  has  committed  to  us  this  ministry  of 
reconciliation.” 

2.  This  quotation  from  the  Pan- African  Christian  Leadership  Assembly 
at  Nairobi  in  1976  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Potsdam  meeting  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  by  its  participant  from  Madagascar.  It 
valuably  brings  together  several  issues  which  were  of  concern  not  only  to 
African  participants  but  to  those  from  all  continents.  They  agreed  that 
Christians  who  are  united  or  seeking  to  unite  across  the  dividing  lines  of 
denomination  or  tradition  cannot  separate  the  quest  for  unity  among 
churches  from  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  “across  every  divide”.  The 
relations  of  women  and  men  as  Christian  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
distinctive  witness  of  the  church  alongside  all  politico-social  systems,  the 
overcoming  of  racism  and  divisive  nationalisms  — all  these  were  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  the  church’s  calling  to  manifest  by  its  visible  unity 
God’s  reconciling  work  in  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Invitations  to  the  meeting  were  sent  out,  after  consultation  with 
united  churches,  to  some  23  such  churches,  two  new  unions  within  a 
particular  confessional  family  (the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  and  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  37  committees  concerned  with 
steps  on  the  way  to  unity  in  both  local  and  wider  areas,  two  negotiations 
within  confessional  families,  and  two  close  federations  of  churches,  as 
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well  as  to  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  — which  had 
recently  held  a consultation  on  “Unity  and  Union  as  a Challenge  to  the 
Reformed  Family”  (New  Delhi,  October  1985)  — and  to  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  asking  for  an  observer.  Met- 
ropolitan Emilianos  of  Silivria  from  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  was  also 
welcomed  as  an  observer,  through  the  help  of  the  Orthodox  Task  Force  of 
the  WCC.  His  presence  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Kevin  McDonald  from  the 
Vatican  Secretariat  took  up  valuable  links  made  after  the  Colombo 
consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches  in  1981.  Dr  Helmut  Zeddies 
represented  the  Federation  of  Protestant  Churches  in  the  GDR. 

4.  Forty-five  full  members  of  the  consultation,  appointed  by  their 
churches  or  unity  committees,  met  in  the  welcoming  setting  of  the 
Hoffbauer-Stiftung  at  Potsdam,  with  the  Council  of  the  Evangelische 
Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  DDR-)  as  host.  They  came  from  18  united 
churches,  19  churches  which  are  engaged  in  specific  efforts  towards 
visible  unity,  and  24  different  nations.  It  was  appropriate  that  the 
meeting  followed  the  Berlin  Kirchentag  associated  with  the  750th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Berlin.  Some  participants  were  able  to 
attend  the  Kirchentag  and  also  visit  congregations  of  the  EKU  before 
and  after  the  consultation.  They  thus  discovered  a deep  unity  of  faith 
despite  differences  of  background.  The  EKU  provided  an  evening 
reception  for  the  consultation  with  a presentation  of  the  life  of  the 
church  in  the  GDR,  and  the  state  authorities  received  the  consultation 
and  declared  their  goodwill  towards  the  efforts  of  the  churches  for  unity, 
peace  and  justice.  In  evening  sessions  scenes  from  the  life  of  six 
participating  churches  and  union  discussions  were  described  by  seven 
different  members  of  the  consultation  to  ensure  a recognition  both  of  the 
diversity  and  of  the  common  tasks  of  the  united  churches  and  unity 
committees.  The  presentations  included  “Issues  Facing  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  within  the  African  Context  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar”  by  Rev.  Jean  de  Dieu 
Rajaonarivony  (Eglise  de  Jesus  Christ  a Madagascar);  “Unity  in  an 
Intra-Confessional  Context”  by  Dr  Arnold  Mickelson  (Commission  for  a 
New  Lutheran  Church);  “Communion  of  Churches  in  Indonesia:  Five 
Documents  on  Unity”  by  Dr  Fridolin  Ukur,  presented  by  Rev.  O.  H. 
Sitohang  (Communion  of  Churches  in  Indonesia);  “Growing  Together  in 
Unity:  the  Experience  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the  CNI-CSI-MTC”  by 
Rev.  Dr  Abraham  Kuruvilla  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church);  and  “United 
Protestant  Church  in  Belgium”  by  Rev.  Martin  J.  Beukenhorst  (Eglise 
protestante  unie  de  Belgique). 
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5.  Three  major  papers  were  presented  on  “Living  in  a United  Church  in 
the  Continuing  Search  for  Unity”  by  the  Rev.  Elizabeth  Welch  (United 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom);  on  “Unity,  Renewal  and 
Participation  in  United  and  Uniting  Churches”  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Alan  W. 
Black  (Uniting  Church  in  Australia);  and  on  “Models  of  Mission  and 
Diakonia  for  United  and  Uniting  Churches”  by  Bishop  Leslie  Boseto 
(United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands).  The  last 
of  these  was  read,  and  discussed  by  a panel,  in  the  absence  of  Bishop 
Boseto,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present  because  of  travel  difficulties.  A 
background  paper  “Reflection  on  Models  of  Christian  Unity”  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr  (Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  the  USA), 
was  distributed  before  the  consultation  and  extensively  used  during  it:  Dr 
Crow  also  preached  at  the  opening  worship. 

6.  (a)  A planning  committee  set  up  through  the  cooperation  of  the  WCC 
Faith  and  Order  Plenary  and  Standing  Commission  meetings  at  Stavanger 
(1985)  and  Potsdam  (1986)  prepared  for  the  consultation,  with  the  Rev. 
Martin  Cressey  (United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom)  as 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
as  Secretary  and  the  Rev.  Okr  Christa  Grengel,  the  Rev.  Okr  Reinhard 
Groscurth  and  President  Dr  Friedrich  Winter  as  the  local  members. 

(b)  The  Rev.  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann,  Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  was 
present  as  a consultant,  as  were  also  representatives  of  the  host  church. 
Morning  worship  and  Bible  studies  each  day  were  arranged  by  consulta- 
tion chaplain  Rev.  Noel  Davies  (Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Chur- 
ches in  Wales),  with  shared  leadership  from  many  of  the  churches.  At  a 
closing  communion  service  the  presiding  ministers  were  President  Dr 
Friedrich  Winter  of  the  EKU,  the  Most  Rev.  I.  Jesudasan,  Moderator  of 
the  Church  of  South  India,  and  the  Rev.  Gillian  Telford  from  the 
Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  in  New  Zealand.  Bishop  Jesudasan 
preached  and  the  liturgy  was  based  on  that  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 

(c)  The  host  church  provided  a group  of  young  people  as  stewards  and 
much  other  help.  In  particular,  local  churches  received  members  of  the 
consultation  to  share  their  Sunday  worship  and  their  Christian  hospitality. 
This  opportunity  to  involve  local  churches  in  the  consultation  and  the 
members  of  the  consultation  in  the  life  of  local  churches,  is  an  important 
aspect  of  international  Christian  gatherings. 

Emerging  themes  of  the  fifth  consultation 

7.  The  main  new  emphasis  of  this  consultation,  when  compared  with 
the  four  earlier  meetings  of  this  kind  (Bossey,  1967;  Limuru,  1970; 
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Toronto,  1975;  Colombo,  1981),  was  on  the  relation  between  the  search 
for  visible  unity  of  the  church  and  the  efforts  to  overcome  human 
dividedness.  The  consultation  placed  the  theological  tasks  related  to  the 
quest  for  unity  in  the  context  of  a global  consciousness  of  human 
opportunity  and  need. 

8.  Many  Christians  today,  engaged  in  their  mission  and  service  with 
the  major  problems  of  human  individuals  and  groups,  are  unable  to 
perceive  any  urgency  in  the  quest  for  visible  unity.  Prolonged  reflection 
on  the  theology  of  church,  ministry  and  sacraments,  so  prominent  in 
union  negotiations,  seems  to  them  a distraction  from  pressing  Christian 
duties.  Members  of  the  consultation  declared  their  conviction  that  the 
quest  for  visible  unity  is  related,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  related,  to  the 
overcoming  of  human  divisions  and  the  meeting  of  human  needs.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  only  functional;  it  is  also  a 
direct  reflection  of  God’s  own  unity  and  unitive  love.  Relating  unity  to 
mission,  service  and  sharing  the  sufferings  of  humankind  is  precisely  an 
expression  of  the  love  of  God  which  calls  the  church  into  being,  as  the 
sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  of  a new  humanity  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

9.  A second  major  theme  was  the  evaluation  of  different  “models  of 
unity”.  This  phrase  was  used  to  describe  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
churches  have  sought  to  embody  that  unity  which  is  God’s  will  and  gift. 
Dr  Crow  referred  in  his  paper  to  “organic  and  corporate  union”,  “conciliar 
fellowship”,  “reconciled  diversity”,  “communion  of  communions”, 
“unity  as  solidarity”.  Plenary  discussions  extended  this  list  to  include  (a) 
the  experience  of  the  church  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  (b)  the 
life  of  the  base  communities  in  Latin  America,  (c)  the  various  forms  of 
local  and  national  covenanting.  None  of  these  fits  precisely  into  Dr 
Crow’s  five  categories.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  concept  of  “unity  as 
solidarity”,  as  well  as  needing  to  be  fully  discussed  in  relation  to  Dr 
Crow’s  other  four  categories,  also  offers  a basic  criterion  for  evaluating 
expressions  of  unity. 

10.  It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  of  the  consultation  that  its 
particular  work  was  grounded  in  a great  amount  of  earlier  study  by  united 
and  uniting  churches,  in  bilateral  conversations  of  Christian  World 
Communions  and  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC.  These 
have  given  a basis  of  theological  convergence  (e.g.  in  the  Baptism , 
EucharisUand  Ministry  text)  for  the  special  tasks  of  this  meeting. 

1 1 . The  consultation  used  its  first  three  days  for  reflection  on  the  papers 
and  to  determine  these  main  emphases  and  then  in  its  second  three  days 
followed  a process  of  reflection  in  groups  and  plenary  sessions  which 
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refined  answers  to  three  announced  questions,  which  came  to  the  consul- 
tation out  of  prior  correspondence  with  churches  and  unity  committees 
and  were  then  developed  in  its  own  work  (“we”  in  these  questions  and  the 
sections  answering  them  refers  to  the  members  of  the  consultation): 

1)  “What  have  we  to  say  on  renewal,  participation  and  mission?” 

2)  “What  have  we  to  say  to  uniting  and  potentially  uniting  churches?” 

3)  “What  have  we  to  say  to  the  whole  ecumenical  movement  through  the 
WCC  and  its  units?” 

12.  The  announced  questions  could  be  approached  from  the  theological 
convergence  just  mentioned  (para.  10),  with  a clear  understanding  that 
the  unity  of  the  church  is  given  by  God,  that  the  search  to  manifest  that 
unity  is  inspired  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  “in  Jesus 
Christ”  that  Christian  believers  are  “all  one”  (Gal.  3:28).  May  the  Triune 
God  judge,  correct  and  bless  the  outcome  of  our  meeting. 

I.  What  have  we  to  say  on  renewal,  participation  and  mission? 

Introduction 

The  context  of  our  discussions 

13.  As  representatives  of  united  and  uniting  churches  we  believe  that 
they  both  share  in  the  gift  of  unity  which  is  God’s  and  are  called  to  make 
that  unity  more  fully  visible.  United  and  uniting  churches  work  towards 
this  goal  at  local,  national  and  international  levels.  As  each  church  seeks 
to  discern  its  own  path  towards  unity  and  in  mission,  a plurality  of 
approaches  will  develop,  reflecting  the  distinctive  historical  circum- 
stances and  cultural  situations  in  which  the  one  church  finds  local 
expression.  These  diverse  churches  must  celebrate  together  the  universal 
faith  which  they  share. 

The  gospel  call  for  renewal 

14.  In  the  discussion  of  unity,  questions  of  renewal,  participation 
and  mission  belong  inseparably  together.  Union  without  renewal  only 
continues  the  sin  of  division  — not  institutional  division,  but  divisions 
between  Christians  (now  within  one  church)  of  different  races, 
economic  levels,  sexes.  Thus  the  first  step  to  unity  is  the  gospel  call  to 
repentance  and  the  establishment  of  justice  among  the  peoples. 
Renewal  is  a gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  brings  new  life  to  individuals, 
communities  and  nations,  and  which  judges  and  reshapes  institutions, 
including  the  church. 
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A.  Renewal 
Renewal  at  the  grassroots 

15.  The  good  news  of  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s  gift  to  God’s 
world,  freely  offered  to  each  person  and  community.  United  and  uniting 
churches  reaffirm  that  in  the  life  of  each  local  parish  congregation  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  gift  of  renewal  and  new  strength  needs  to  be  appropriated. 
We  affirm  that: 

— The  gospel  is  offered  to  both  individual  and  community.  Neither 
individualism  nor  institutionalism  should  characterize  the  gospel 
community. 

— The  gospel  call  affirms  the  interdependence  of  one  with  another,  and 
mutual  responsibility  for  support,  Christian  charity  and,  when 
necessary,  prophetic  correction  (as  when  Christians  from  the  South 
criticize  the  affluence  characteristic  of  the  North). 

— The  gospel  is  the  key  to  Christian  understanding  of  human  experi- 
ence. Each  local  congregation  should  enable  its  members  to  see  all  of 
life  in  the  light  of  God’s  promise  and  challenge,  as  a foretaste  and 
anticipation  of  the  kingdom. 

— United  and  uniting  churches  should  stress  the  importance  of  under- 
standing what  it  means  to  be  the  church,  and  the  meaning  of  one’s 
membership  and  commitment  within  it. 

— United  and  uniting  churches  affirm  the  renewal  in  worship  which  they 
have  experienced,  and  the  new  richness  and  diversity  of  worship  in 
many  local  united  congregations. 

Renewal  at  the  Lord's  table 

16.  The  eucharist  is  the  celebration  of  unity.  It  is  at  the  Lord’s  table  that 
Christians  see  a broken  world  becoming  one,  and  defeats  being  trans- 
formed into  God’s  victory.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  each  believer  is 
united  with  Christ  and  believers  with  each  other.  The  eucharist  com- 
municates Christ’s  self-giving  for  all.  Holy  communion  is  an  expression 
of  unity  already  shared  and  of  the  joy  and  pain  of  the  ecumenical 
pilgrimage.  In  union  with  Christ  at  the  table  Christians  are  encouraged  to 
move  towards  fuller  unity  and  reminded  that  Christian  life  is  not  possible 
in  this  world  without  suffering. 

Renewal  as  universal 

17.  Renewal  is  both  local  and  global.  The  ultimate  source  of  unity  is 
God’s  love,  which  calls  Christians  to  see  God’s  world  as  one  — among 
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all  peoples  and  nations  and  through  every  time.  The  church,  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  is  called  to  manifest  this  universality.  One  example  would  be 
the  international  exchange  of  members  among  churches  for  their  mutual 
enrichment.  Short  visits  from  one  country  to  another,  international 
membership  of  national  church  committees,  youth  exchanges,  or 
exchanges  of  both  lay  and  ordained,  can  all  serve  as  instruments  for 
renewal. 

B.  Participation 

18.  God  has  bestowed  gifts  on  all  God’s  people  and  calls  them  all  to 
full  participation  in  Christ’s  body,  the  church.  Involvement  in  the  life  of 
the  church  is  a response  to  this  gift.  The  full  participation  of  all  members 
of  Christ’s  body  — women  and  men,  ordained  and  lay,  young  and  old, 
able-bodied  and  disabled,  people  from  many  diverse  races,  ethnic  groups, 
and  different  languages  — should  mark  the  life  of  united  and  uniting 
churches. 

19.  The  call  for  full  participation  is  rooted  in  God’s  “participation” 
through  Christ  in  the  life  of  the  world,  which  calls  the  people  of  God  to 
participate  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  through  costly  service  to  the 
world.  United  and  uniting  churches  should  fashion  their  life  after  the 
pattern  of  Jesus,  who  rejected  all  divisions  based  on  nationality,  ethnicity, 
gender  and  ritual  practice  (John  4:1-30),  social  strata  (Luke  4:18,  4:22, 
19:1-10,  Mark  10:17-25),  age  (Matt.  19:13-22),  and  degree  of  physical, 
mental  and  social  ability  or  disability  (Matt.  1 1:5,  15:30-32).  They  should 
recall  the  life  of  the  early  Christian  communities,  which  struggled  with 
human  divisions  in  the  name  of  their  unity  within  the  one  body  of  Christ 
(Gal.  3:28,  Col.  3:11  and  1 Cor.  12:13).  Baptism  brings  us  into  union 
with  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  6:3),  into  the  koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor. 
12:13),  into  God’s  own  people  (1  Pet.  2:10). 

Present  structures 

20.  We  recognize  that  present  structures  often  hinder  the  full  participa- 
tion of  all  the  people  of  God  in  the  life  of  the  church.  United  and  uniting 
churches  seek  to  embody  such  marks  of  full  participation  as  respect  for 
the  gifts  of  all,  the  welcoming  of  diversity,  and  a greater  role  for  those 
who  have  so  far  been  excluded  from  positions  of  leadership  and  decision- 
making. 

2 1 . We  acknowledge  that  full  participation  is  often  not  achieved  even 
where  there  are  structures  which  would  enable  this.  Both  lay  and  ordained 
must  work  within  the  church  to  help  the  gifts  of  all  persons  find 
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expression,  thus  enriching  the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  the  body  of 
Christ  as  a whole. 

Involvement  in  unity  discussions 

22.  The  experience  of  uniting  churches  has  shown  that  the  involvement 
of  all  the  people  of  God  is  essential  if  a church  union  process  is  to  succeed 
or,  if  it  succeeds,  is  to  be  more  than  the  mere  merger  of  institutions. 
Union  is  hindered  when  members  of  the  churches  feel  excluded  from  the 
union  process,  or  when  critical  decisions  are  left  in  the  hands  of  a select 
few. 

23.  Fuller  involvement  of  the  people  of  God  within  the  union  process 
can  lead  to  renewal,  as  the  gifts  of  all  become  available  within  the  life  of 
the  church,  and  all  members  are  brought  to  a renewed  confession  of  the 
faith.  Churches  which  have  recently  completed  union  processes,  such  as 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  would  admit  the  high  cost 
in  time,  money  and  energy  of  securing  wide  involvement.  But  they  would 
affirm  the  value  of  the  result:  a renewed  sense  of  commitment  through  the 
new  united  church,  and  a sense  of  gain  rather  than  loss  through  the  union 
process. 

24.  It  is  important  to  note  that  increased  participation  and  its  benefits 
do  not  come  automatically  through  a union  process.  There  must  be  a 
conscious  commitment  by  the  church  to  increased  participation,  and  this 
must  be  carefully  planned  into  the  process  towards  union.  Here  the 
uniting  churches  may  have  something  to  teach  those  which  are  already 
united. 

From  education  to  participation 

25.  At  the  previous  consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches 
(Colombo  1981),  there  was  an  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  education  of 
church  members  so  that  they  might  accept  the  implications  of  unity.  The 
Potsdam  consultation  noted  and  affirmed  a shift  from  education  to 
participation  as  an  essential  element  of  the  union  process.  What  is  called 
for  is  not  decisions  handed  down  and  explained  from  above,  but  full 
involvement  by  the  people  of  God  throughout  the  union  process,  so  that 
all  the  people  have  opportunity  to  shape  the  vision  of  a new  united 
church. 

C.  Mission 

26.  God  is  already  at  work  in  the  world  and  Christians  are  called  to 
participate  in  God’s  mission,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  and 
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the  discerning  of  signs  of  the  kingdom  present  in  the  world.  Thus  mission 
is  not  a “programme”  of  the  church,  but  an  expression  of  its  very  nature, 
and  implies  the  challenge  for  both  unity  of  the  church  and  service  to  the 
world. 

Unity  for  mission 

27.  The  unity  which  God  has  given  the  church  is  a sign  of  the  divine 
unitive  purpose  for  humankind.  It  therefore  implies  the  readiness  to  stand 
with  those  who  suffer,  who  are  poor,  who  are  powerless.  Uniting 
churches  have  affirmed  that  structural  unity  will  bring  a new  energy  and 
focus  to  their  witness  and  service  in  the  world.  Has  this  actually 
happened?  In  many  cases,  yes;  but  newly-united  churches  are  sometimes 
absorbed  by  the  need  to  develop  their  new  structures  and  to  define  their 
relationships  to  other  churches. 

Unity  in  mission 

28.  The  churches  must  work,  and  be  seen  to  work,  together  in  mission. 
Particularly  where  Christians  form  a minority  of  the  population,  there  is  a 
need  for  churches  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  other  churches, 
to  seek  new  possibilities  for  cooperative  mission  and  service,  and  to  offer 
the  vision  of  Christians  of  different  confessional  traditions  proclaiming 
one  gospel.  In  Pakistan,  for  example,  where  Christians  represent  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  population,  persons  from  different  Christian  traditions 
affirm  the  value  of  the  witness  made  by  their  sisters  and  brothers  from 
other  churches.  Often  Christians  in  secular  situations,  such  as  schools  or 
colleges,  experience  the  same  need  for  common  witness  in  their  life  and 
work. 

29.  This  may  lead  to  a unity  in  mission,  as  God  uses  the  occasion  for 
mission  not  only  to  spread  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  but  to  offer  the 
churches  themselves  a more  inclusive  identity  bringing  together  their 
several  traditions  and  human  groupings. 

Unity  of  mission 

30.  United  and  uniting  churches  must  seek  to  develop  a true  partnership 
between  and  within  churches.  Former  so-called  “sending”  and  “receiv- 
ing” churches  must  work  out  a partnership  of  equal  responsibility  marked 
by  sharing  of  gifts,  so  that  the  partner  with  greater  material  resources  does 
not  patronize  or  control  the  other,  but  is  open  humbly  to  receive  insights, 
people,  spiritual  gifts  from  the  materially  poorer  partner.  An  appropriate 
sense  of  humility  is  needed,  centred  in  that  sense  of  incompleteness  which 
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knows  that  completeness  is  found  only  in  receiving  that  which  another 
person  or  community  or  country  has  to  give. 

31.  The  sending  of  persons  from  one  church  to  another  should 
continue,  but  on  the  basis  of  a worldwide  network  of  resource  sharing  and 
exchange,  not  only  “north”  to  “south”.  Both  in  these  relationships 
between  churches  and  within  each  church,  the  whole  memberships  should 
have  opportunity  to  participate  in  setting  mission  priorities  and  working 
towards  mission  goals. 

32.  Evangelism  and  service,  dialogue  and  prophetic  utterance,  the  local 
and  the  global,  the  theological  and  the  ethical,  bread  and  forgiveness 
(found  together  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer),  are  too  often  seen  as  competing  for 
Christian  attention.  Church  unity  should  enable  the  overcoming  of  such 
polarities  for  the  sake  of  the  world  which  God  loves,  the  world  into  which 
God  is  bringing  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  a victory  of  faith  requires 
penitence. 

II.  What  have  we  to  say  to  uniting  and  potentially  uniting  churches? 

Introduction 

33.  We  affirm  again  that  full  visible  unity  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
Triune  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a gift 
of  God  and  our  search  to  manifest  that  unity  is  based  primarily  on  the 
word  of  God  revealed  in  the  scriptures. 

Steps  on  a journey 

34.  There  is  an  urgency  about  the  manifesting  of  church  unity  for  the 
sake  of  Christ’s  mission,  witness  and  service  in  a divided  world.  How- 
ever, despite  this  urgency  it  is  often  a step  by  step  process  rather  than  a 
matter  of  great  strides.  There  are  occasions  when  the  work  of  previous 
groups  and  the  experiences  of  others  can  be  used  to  expedite  the  journey. 
As  Christians  celebrate  the  completion  of  a step  on  the  journey,  they  must 
also  press  on  to  the  next  stage.  The  fact  that  some  churches  carry  the 
name  “uniting”  rather  than  “united”  helps  to  convey  a sense  of  journeying 
towards  the  goal  of  full  visible  unity. 

35.  Christ  calls  us  to  be  open  to  and  present  with  one  another.  Christ, 
the  foundation  of  the  church,  is  also,  in  the  striking  exegesis  of  Paul  in 
1 Corinthians  10:4,  “the  spiritual  Rock  which  journeyed  with”  the  people 
of  God.  The  churches  need  deliberately  to  open  doors  to  one  another  and 
be  willing  to  receive  from  and  share  with  one  another;  they  need  also  to 
follow  Christ  the  Rock  on  his  mission.  While  union  has  often  occurred 
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between  churches  which  are  similar,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
goal  of  full  visible  unity  is  to  include  all  Christian  traditions. 

36.  All  the  people  of  the  congregations,  as  responsible  stewards  of  the 
gift  of  God,  should  be  involved  in  preparing  for  unity  and  in  implement- 
ing decisions.  In  this  way  all  members  feel  a responsibility  for  the 
endeavour  to  manifest  unity.  Unity  cannot  be  imposed.  All  through  the 
process,  information  needs  to  be  shared,  both  as  to  what  is  happening  and 
as  to  what  is  possible. 

Unity  and  union 

37.  The  united  churches  have  come  into  being  by  acts  of  union 
whereby  the  separate  identities  of  the  uniting  churches  were  so  brought 
together  that  all  members  of  the  united  church  became  responsible  for 
one  another  within  one  community;  decision-making  bodies  were 
agreed  upon,  with  the  appropriate  spheres  for  their  activity;  all 
members  and  ministers  of  united  churches  are  recognized  as  members 
and  ministers  of  that  church  with  a defined  place  in  its  life  of  worship, 
mission  and  service.  These  features  of  united  churches  find  expression 
in  such  direct  ways  as  the  holding  of  property,  control  of  funds, 
church  discipline.  The  united  churches  have  affirmed  their  duty  to  seek 
further  union  of  this  kind  and  also  to  establish  sustained  and  sustaining 
relationships  with  one  another  across  all  human  divides,  particularly  of 
national  boundaries. 

38.  Churches  which  are  engaged  in  specific  efforts  towards  visible 
unity  (including  some  united  churches  in  some  parts  of  their  continuing 
quest)  are  not  necessarily  committed  to  church  union  as  expressed  and 
celebrated  by  the  united  churches  in  their  present  life.  Aspects  of  visible 
unity  or  conciliar  fellowship  can  be  expressed  in  other  ways.  In  some 
places  organic  union  would  be  premature  or  would  produce  in  present 
circumstances  an  over-centralized  body.  Various  forms  of  federation  and 
covenanting  have  proved  valuable  for  common  mission  and  service. 

39.  There  was  not  agreement  among  us  as  to  whether  organic  union  is 
the  ultimate  goal.  Some  are  deeply  convinced  of  this,  out  of  their 
experience  in  the  quest  for  visible  unity:  others  feel  bound  to  remain  open 
in  exploring  the  consequences  of  their  next  steps  on  the  way  to  visible 
unity.  We  respect  one  another’s  convictions  and  are  able  to  move  on 
together  on  the  basis  of  two  shared  beliefs:  (a)  that  diversity  in  unity  is 
needed  to  manifest  the  wholeness  of  the  body  of  Christ,  (b)  that  progress 
towards  full  visible  unity  will  have  certain  distinctive  marks  or  signs.  This 
diversity  and  these  marks  we  now  briefly  describe. 
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Diversity 

40.  Bringing  a variety  of  separated  traditions  into  unity  provides  a 
source  of  mutual  enrichment  for  the  participating  churches.  To  attain  such 
inclusiveness,  members  and  leaders  of  the  churches  need  to  develop  trust 
in  one  another,  which,  in  turn,  enables  the  development  of  a mutual 
recognition  of  well-grounded  convictions. 

41.  Such  recognition  (as  it  has  occurred  in  many  uniting  churches) 
permits  a variety  of  traditions  to  continue  enriching  a united  church  after 
union.  However,  as  unity  is  celebrated,  a conscious  structural  way  needs 
to  be  developed  for  respecting  continuing  diversity  and  avoiding 
homogeneity. 


The  marks  of  a growing  manifestation  of  unity 

42.  We  recommend  that,  as  churches  work  for  the  growing  manifesta- 
tion of  unity,  they  aim  to  mark  their  onward  movement  by  particular 
signs,  so  that  their  unity  is  visible  to  the  world  and  they  create  the 
conditions  for  acting  together. 

43.  By  visibility  to  the  world  we  mean: 

a)  a declared  common  biblical  foundation; 

b)  agreement  in  the  apostolic  faith  so  that  it  may  be  proclaimed 
together; 

c)  Christians  being  “members  of  one  another”  in  a way  which  enables 
all  appropriately  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  church; 

d)  sharing  the  sufferings  of  others  (this  is  described  in  paragraphs  46- 
48); 

e)  mutual  recognition  of  churches,  including  members,  sacraments 
and  ministries; 

f)  eucharistic  sharing; 

g)  having  conciliar  forms  of  deliberating  and  decision-making. 

44.  Being  able  to  act  together  requires: 

h)  corporate  means  of  common  decision-making  and  of  implementing 
decisions; 

i)  joint  mission  and  service; 

j)  means  of  holding  together  the  local,  the  regional  and  the  global  so 
that  the  church  can  act  on  matters  that  arise  at  all  these  “levels”. 

45.  The  above  lists  are  not  in  a definitive  order  of  priority  and  the 
marks  can  become  evident  in  varied  forms  and  groupings  — but  we  are 
convinced  that  they  should  be  clearly  determined  by  agreement  and 
clearly  signalled  to  other  churches  and  to  the  world  around. 
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Unity  as  shared  suffering 

46.  In  the  incarnation  God  participates  in  the  suffering  of  the  human 
race.  Jesus  took  our  burdens  upon  himself.  As  disciples  of  Jesus, 
Christians  are  invited  to  identify  with  and  alleviate  the  suffering  of  others. 
They  cannot  witness  authentically  to  peace,  justice  and  love  unless  as 
Christians  they  are  united  and  willing  to  suffer  together. 

47.  The  need  to  enter  into  each  other’s  suffering  holds  true  for  churches 
as  well  as  persons.  One  great  scandal  of  Christian  division  is  that  many 
churches  who  suffer  daily  are  not  helped  by  others  in  the  household  of 
God. 

48.  Unity  with  people  who  are  poor  or  oppressed  needs  to  be  lived  out 
in  specific  situations.  We  affirm  our  particular  support  for  churches  who, 
even  as  we  meet,  are  serving  poor  and  oppressed  peoples  in  particularly 
tense  situations,  among  them  united  churches  such  as  the  United  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
Philippines. 

Christian  world  communions 

49.  While  affirming  the  values  of  Christian  World  Communions  and 
the  bilateral  theological  agreements  many  of  them  are  making  and  the 
local  applications  of  these,  we  continue  to  commend  local  unions  of 
churches  for  their  integrity  in  embodying  the  unity  of  all  in  each  place, 
across  cultural,  denominational  and  racial  divisions. 

50.  We  recommend  that  the  1988  Lambeth  conference  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  be  reminded  that  many  union  conversations  are  attempting  to 
embody  the  very  goals  articulated  in  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quadrila- 
teral. 1 Resolutions  to  be  placed  before  the  Lambeth  Conference  concern- 
ing full  communion  with  episcopally  ordered  united  churches  are  of  great 
significance  for  these  churches  and  for  all  efforts  to  manifest  unity. 

III.  What  have  we  to  say  to  the  whole  ecumenical  movement 
through  the  WCC  and  its  units? 

A.  Thank  you 

5 1 . Thank  you  to  the  WCC  for  the  Lima  report  on  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry,  but  please  take  seriously  the  answers  given  to  the  questions 
asked. 

52.  Thank  you  to  the  WCC  for  its  encouragement  to  isolated  ecumen- 
ists and  to  united  and  uniting  churches  and  others  who  are  on  the  way  to 
unity. 
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53.  Thank  you  to  the  WCC  for  being  “a  clearing  house  for  united 
churches  and  church  union  negotiations”  (Colombo  Report  IV:B:7)  and 
for  being  the  place  where  our  vision  and  experience  of  unity  is  both 
valued  and  struggled  with. 

54.  Thank  you  to  the  WCC  for  its  Study  on  the  “Community  of  Women 
and  Men  in  the  Church”;  we  urge  that  attention  be  given  to  its  recommen- 
dations. 

55.  Thank  you  to  the  WCC  for  its  work;  but  please  may  the  effective 
dissemination  of  its  concerns  be  improved  through  member  churches  and 
national  councils  of  churches  to  the  grassroots. 

56.  Thank  you  to  the  WCC  that  the  bringing  together  of  uniting 
churches  with  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  of  Christian  World 
Communions  is  expected  to  be  on  the  agenda  for  the  next  world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

57.  Thank  you  to  the  WCC  that  the  dialectic  between  evangelistic  and 
social  concerns  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  1989  world  confer- 
ence of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  in  which  it  is 
hoped  that  united  and  uniting  churches  will  be  involved.  But  can  ways  be 
sought  to  ease  the  tension  between  evangelical  and  ecumenical  groups 
and  organizations? 

58.  Thank  you  that  Faith  and  Order  will  be  working  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  on  the  nature  of  mission  and  unity 
in  mission  between  now  and  the  next  WCC  Assembly  at  Canberra, 
Australia,  in  1991. 

59.  Thank  you  to  Faith  and  Order  for  its  work  on  the  church  as 
“prophetic  sign  of  the  kingdom”,  to  which  should  be  added  the  study  of 
eschatology  in  relation  to  the  nature,  mission  and  unity  of  the  church. 

60.  Thank  you  for  the  witness  of  those  churches  which  have  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  ordination  of  women;  such  moves  may  remove  earlier 
hindrances  to  unity. 

61.  Thank  you  to  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council  for  its  1987 
Singapore  resolution  on  the  full  membership  of  uniting  churches  in  the 
ACC,  Primates’  meetings  and  Lambeth  Conferences. 2 

B.  New  initiatives  to  be  taken 

62.  Convey  the  points  from  this  consultation  as  widely  as  possible  to 
the  churches  through  national  councils  of  churches,  particularly  in  those 
countries  where  there  are  uniting  churches. 

63.  Set  up  a small  continuation  committee  of  this  consultation,  and,  as 
recommended  at  Colombo  (1981),  continue  “to  explore  increased  con- 
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tacts...  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Orthodox  Churches,  and 
Pentecostal  churches”  (Colombo  Report  IV:  A:l). 

64.  Through  this  continuation  committee  (a)  secure  the  involvement  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  in  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  unity  we 
seek  in  preparation  for  the  1991  WCC  Assembly;  (b)  present  the  report  of 
this  consultation  to  the  1991  WCC  Assembly;  (c)  send  a word  to  it  from 
uniting  churches,  so  that  it  listens  to  their  experience  that  unity  can  be 
realized  and  that  the  experience  of  unity  has  contributed  to  their  pursuit  of 
justice  and  peace. 

65.  Ensure  that  those  involved  in  negotiations  for  unity  address  the 
questions:  (a)  how  do  we  learn  to  live  with  the  fact  that  all  negotiations 
between  churches  involve  the  exercise  of  power?  (b)  how  do  we  address 
the  social/political/economic  divisions  which  exist  in  our  churches? 

C.  Inter-relation  of  unity  in  solidarity  and  unity 

IN  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

66.  Unity  in  solidarity,  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  in  mission,  and 
unity  in  faith  and  order  need  to  be  related  structurally.  The  sense  of  unity 
in  solidarity  will  heighten  people’s  frustration  if  it  does  not  lead  to  unity 
in  faith.  Those  concerned  for  faith  and  order  will  feel  frustration  if  their 
work  does  not  lead  to  unity  in  mission.  We  need  to  counter  two 
assumptions:  that  concern  for  church  unity  impedes  God’s  mission;  and 
that  mission  can  properly  be  engaged  in  without  a concern  for  unity.  To 
bring  those  concerns  into  a structural  relationship  requires  an  inter- 
relating also  of  WCC  units  dealing  with  justice,  peace,  development  and 
the  renewal  of  human  community  and  those  dealing  with  faith  and  order, 
including  BEM.  A symptom  of  the  lack  of  such  inter-relation  is  the 
promotion  of  development,  youth  work,  or  settlement  of  refugees  without 
adequate  reference  to  the  united  churches  in  the  countries  concerned. 

67.  According  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  (Matt.  25:31-46)  there  is  a 
clear  duty  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  give  dignity  to  human  beings.  From 
this  perspective,  unity  conversations  and  the  unity  of  church  structures 
are  an  expensive  luxury  if  they  do  not  serve  the  needs  of  humanity 
including  its  need  for  unity.  There  is  a theological  integrity  in  the 
promotion  of  coalitions  of  Christian  people  concerned  with  appropriate 
action  in  each  place  for  justice,  peace  and  the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
poverty. 

68.  In  some  countries  there  is  a concern  to  discover  the  local  theologi- 
cal context  for  unity  conversations  and  to  unravel  divisive  imported 
traditions. 
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69.  One  of  the  tests  of  the  authenticity  of  all  unity  negotiations  is 
concern  for  the  divided  world  in  which  we  live. 

D.  Uniting  churches  and  their  relations  with  other  churches 

70.  Local  or  national  uniting  churches  and  ecumenical  projects  can  be 
seen  as  foretastes,  signs  and  instruments  of  reconciliation.  As  such  they 
should  be  valued  and  encouraged  by  those  in  leadership  in  the  churches, 
and  not  considered  as  problems  or  deviations. 

71 . Ecumenical  ways  of  relating  to  united  churches  are  required  among 
other  churches.  The  eumenical  relationships  of  united  churches  should 
not  be  inhibited  by  fear  of  losing  support  nor  undermined  by  an  insistence 
on  denominational  dependency. 

72.  Uniting  churches  and  local  ecumenical  projects  should  challenge 
the  traditions  from  which  they  are  formed,  so  that  unity  between  these 
traditions  spreads  from  one  place  to  another. 

73.  Equal  effort  should  be  given  to  maintaining  ecumenical  relation- 
ships locally  and  nationally  (“all  in  each  place”)  and  to  maintaining 
worldwide  denominational  bilateral  relationships  (“each  in  every  place”). 

74.  A new  partnership  in  mission  is  called  for.  The  experience  of 
uniting  churches  should  be  used  in  relating  the  sharing  of  resources  to  the 
unity  of  the  church.  Church  union  committees  should  not  be  ignored  by 
those  concerned  with  mission.  The  WCC  Programme  on  Theological 
Education  should  continue  to  promote  unity  in  theological  training.  There 
should  be  a closer  relationship  between  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  and  the  Christian 
World  Communions. 

75.  The  experience  of  episcopacy  in  uniting  churches  should  be 
communicated  to  potentially  uniting  churches. 

76.  Those  who  wish  to  reintroduce  particular  denominational  traditions 
in  countries  where  the  denomination  concerned  is  already  part  of  a uniting 
church  should  be  discouraged. 

77.  United  and  uniting  churches  rejoice  in  their  fellowship  with  the 
whole  people  of  God  and  are  thankful  that  concerns  which  have  been 
central  to  their  life  are  so  widely  perceived  as  Christian  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  today. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Fifth  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

78.  (1)  The  consultation  receives  the  report  “Living  Today  Towards 
Visible  Unity”  (in  German  “Gemeinsam  auf  dem  Weg  zur  Sichtbaren 
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Einheit”)  and  gives  it  general  approval  as  a record  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  consultation  (adopted  unanimously). 

(2)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funding,  the  consultation  requests  that 
the  report  be  edited,  together  with  material  from  the  consultation  papers, 
as  a Faith  and  Order  Paper  for  circulation  to  the  churches,  national 
councils  of  churches,  and  the  WCC  and  its  units  (adopted  unanimously). 

(3)  In  particular  the  consultation  adopts  the  recommendations: 

a)  on  “The  Marks  of  a Growing  Manifestation  of  Unity”  (para- 
graphs 42-45); 

b)  on  a message  to  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  (paragraph  50); 

c)  of  thanks  (paragraphs  51-61); 

d)  on  “New  Initiatives  to  be  Taken”  (paragraphs  62-65); 

(adopted  unanimously). 

(4)  The  consultation  appoints  as  its  continuation  committee  (para- 
graph 63)  with  the  agenda  set  out  (paragraph  64)  the  following  persons: 

— Rt  Rev.  F.  C.  Jonathan; 

— Rev.  Bertrice  Wood; 

— Rev.  Martin  Cressey; 

— Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr; 

— Rev.  Okr  Reinhard  Groscurth; 

— Mrs  Graziella  Censi; 

with  power  to  co-opt  members  of  this  consultation  available  for  particular 
meetings  (adopted  with  none  opposed). 

(5)  The  consultation  further  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  Council  of  the 
Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  DDR-)  for  its  generous  invita- 
tion to  hold  the  meeting  in  Potsdam,  and  to  the  many  persons,  at  the 
Hoffbauer-Stiftung,  at  the  EKU  office,  from  local  congregations,  from 
the  WCC  staff,  and  at  the  office  of  the  State  Secretary  for  Church  Affairs 
and  in  the  county  and  city  of  Potsdam,  who  enabled  and  embodied  this 
hospitality  (adopted  unanimously). 


NOTES 

1 At  which  the  following  were  identified  as  “essential  to  the  restoration  of  unity  among  the 
divided  branches  of  Christendom:  1 . The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as 
the  revealed  Word  of  God.  2.  The  Nicene  Creed  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  3.  The  two  Sacraments  — Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  — ministered  with 
unfailing  use  of  Christ’s  words  of  institution  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  Him.  4.  The 
Historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  administration  to  the  varying 
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needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  His  Church”  (, Journal  of  the 
General  Convention,  1886,  p.80).  [Secretary’s  note:  The  text  was  modified  for  inclusion  in 
section  VI  of  “An  Appeal  to  All  Christian  People”  issued  by  the  1920  Lambeth  Conference. 
Point  4 above  then  read:  “A  ministry  acknowledged  by  every  part  of  the  Church  as 
possessing  not  only  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  commission  of  Christ  and  the 
authority  of  the  whole  body”,  with  Section  VII  going  on  to  ask:  “May  we  not  reasonably 
claim  that  the  Episcopate  is  the  one  means  of  providing  such  a ministry?...”  See  The 
Lambeth  Conferences  (1867-1930),  London,  SPCK,  1948,  pp.  120-121,  and  the  discussion 
in  Rouse  and  Neill,  A History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  1517-1948,  3rd  ed.,  Geneva, 
WCC,  1986,  pp. 264-265.] 

2 Resolution  17  on  United  Churches  in  Full  Communion  reads  as  follows:  “That  this 
Council:  (a)  resolves  that  the  ACC  should  now  move  towards  normal  membership  of  the 
Council  for  all  united  Churches  with  which  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  are 
in  full-communion  (i.e.  the  Church  of  South  India,  the  Church  of  North  India,  the  Church 
of  Pakistan  and  the  Church  of  Bangladesh);  (b)  requests  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1988 
and  the  Primates’  Meeting  of  1989  similarly  to  consider  full  membership  of  those  bodies 
for  united  Churches  in  full-communion.” 


2.  Visions  of  Unity  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement 


Reflections  on  Models 
of  Christian  Unity 


Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr 


The  context  of  the  church’s  witness  to  unity 

Before  we  address  the  particular  models  of  unity  which  witness  to  the 
one  body  of  Christ,  it  is  crucial  to  grasp  the  dynamics  which  mark  the 
human  situation  today.  The  church’s  structures  are  continually  being 
challenged,  shaped  and  changed  by  the  influences  and  structures  of 
society.  Indeed,  the  church  can  only  be  a sign  and  foretaste  of  God’s 
intention  for  all  humankind,  if  it  is  a relevant  sign  of  God’s  uniting 
purpose  for  the  world.  So  awareness  of  the  contemporary  world 
situation  is  critical  in  our  particular  reflections  on  ecclesial  models. 
Among  the  transforming  realities  in  our  present  world,  I shall  refer  to 
three  which  present  profound  implications  for  the  church’s  unity  and 
mission,  and  compel  us  to  search  for  this  unity  as  the  basis  for  world 
community. 

At  this  historical  moment,  there  is  first  a truly  global  consciousness. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  people  of  the  earth  now  live  in  an  interconnected 
and  interdependent  world  system  which  has  never  before  existed.  The 
liturgies  of  this  global  situation  are  economics,  politics,  communications, 
transportation,  military  deployment  and  education.  Multinational  corpo- 
rations use  the  forces  of  technology  and  commerce  to  shrink  the  distances 
betweeen  people  and  countries.  Medical  technology  and  healing  can  be 
shared  instantly.  Military  powers  can  move  their  weapons  and  capacities 
for  overkill  at  supersonic  speeds  as  tensions  move  from  continent  to 
continent.  Agronomists  and  weather  scientists  use  global  instruments  to 
chart  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  food.  Satellite  television  is  the  daily 
carrier  of  the  world  cup  finals,  papal  visits,  the  fundamentalist  preaching 
of  entrepreneural  ministers,  the  demands  of  terrorists,  and  other  events 
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which  make  people  aware  of  their  common  situation.  Even  ecological 
concerns  teach  us  we  are  a common  family.  Increasingly  persons  of 
different,  often  conflictive,  nations,  races  and  cultures  are  realizing  they 
share  a single  atmosphere,  a single  source  of  water,  the  same  small  earth. 
We  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  same  bomb  which  gives  us  the  means  of 
destroying  civilization  and  the  human  race.  We  are  mutually  vulnerable 
and  bear  a common  fear  for  the  future,  for  our  families,  and  for  the  whole 
of  human  life.  Whether  in  its  positive  or  negative  expressions  this  global 
awareness  has  given  a new  imagery  for  our  self-understanding.  Modem 
science  and  technology,  says  Barbara  Ward,  the  renowned  British 
economist,  have  brought  the  people  of  the  world  so  close  together  in  a 
network  of  communication,  travel,  and  interdependence  that  “planet  earth 
on  its  journey  through  infinity  has  acquired  the  intimacy,  the  fellowship, 
and  the  vulnerability  of  a spaceship”. 1 

The  dilemma  of  this  global  consciousness  is  clear.  It  can  produce  good 
or  it  can  mastermind  evil.  We  have  become  neighbours  in  terms  of 
inescapable  physical  proximity  and  instant  communication.  Yet  global 
awareness  does  not  itself  automatically  produce  a new  world  community. 
Tourist  guides  or  overseas  business  partners  do  not  necessarily  become 
friends  or  neighbours.  Ironically  in  a time  of  planetary  communications 
the  human  race  is  living  on  the  brink  of  ultimate  destruction  by  famine, 
racial  struggle  or  nuclear  war.  The  basic  human  question  remains  the 
same  as  the  one  the  lawyer  asked  Jesus:  “Who  is  my  neighbour?”  The 
church  lives  at  the  crossroads  of  that  question,  testing  whether  the  advent 
of  global  consciousness  can  be  translated  into  authentic  human  commu- 
nity. 

The  second  reality  which  is  shaping  our  new  history  is  pluralism. 
Among  the  hallmarks  of  humanity  none  is  more  long-lasting  in  history  or 
as  potentially  explosive  today  as  pluralism.  It  has  many  forms  — 
religious,  cultural,  or  ideological  — and  can  be  described  as  a situation 
“in  which  various  religions,  philosophies  and  ideological  conceptions  live 
side  by  side  and  in  which  none  of  them  holds  a privileged  status”. 2 While 
pluralism  has  long  been  present  in  human  history,  it  has  reached  new 
heights  of  sensitivity  and  acceptance  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century.  People  have  developed  a sense  of  pride  in  their  own  culture, 
ethnicity  or  nation  — any  one  of  which  might  have  been  eclipsed  in  the 
past  by  a dominant  culture  or  ethnic  identity.  In  this  ascendency  of 
pluralism  the  value  of  one’s  history  is  claimed  positively  and  publicly. 
Diversity  is  accepted  as  creative  and  constructive  for  human  relations. 
Pluralism  is  a virtue  to  be  celebrated. 
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Pluralism  has  increasingly  become  a critical  issue  in  the  quest  for 
human  community.  It  has  the  potential  for  conflict  and  new  alienations  or 
for  convergence  and  bridges  of  understanding.  In  this  sense  pluralism  is 
far  more  than  an  academic  issue;  it  is  an  existential  matter.  This  fact 
presses  upon  us  certain  questions:  How  can  men  and  women  — commit- 
ted to  different  faiths  or  different  cultures  or  different  political  ideologies 
— live  together  in  pluriform  societies?  In  a world  becoming  smaller  in 
distances  and  more  diverse  in  beliefs  and  life-styles,  are  there  alternatives 
to  be  found  between  shallow  friendliness  and  intolerant  fanaticism?  What 
is  the  Christian  contribution  in  the  quest  for  human  community  in 
pluralistic  situations?  Answers  to  these  critical  questions  are  essential  if 
the  church  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  new  world  situation. 3 

Mission  in  such  a dramatically  pluralistic  society  brings  two  implica- 
tions to  the  fore.  First,  if  it  is  to  witness  effectively  the  church  must  accept 
more  intentionally  the  pluralism  in  its  own  life  as  a permanent,  positive 
attribute.  The  history  of  Christianity  is  rich  with  de  facto  diversities  in 
theology,  liturgy,  spirituality,  ethics  and  polities,  many  of  which  until 
recent  years  suffered  under  the  presumed  dominance  of  one  tradition. 
Indeed,  one  could  define  church  history  as  the  story  of  certain  Christian 
institutions  or  theologies  which  built  themselves  as  fortresses  of  uni- 
formity attempting  to  resist,  if  not  abolish,  all  others  in  the  name  of  a false 
monolithic  vision. 

In  contrast,  the  modem  ecumenical  movement  has  led  Christians  in  all 
traditions  to  confess  and  claim  a legitimate  pluralism  which  corresponds 
to  the  varieties  of  God’s  graces  and  charisms,  or  as  Yves  Congar  says,  to 
accepting  pluralism  as  “the  intrinsic  value  of  unity”.4  Bringing  this 
diversity  into  one  communion  is  the  crux  of  the  ecumenical  task.  What  is 
hopeful  in  this  generation  is  that  the  prospects  for  unity  are  more  credible 
because  of  the  more  openly  acknowledged  pluralism  within  the  human 
community. 

Second,  mission  in  the  new  pluralism  gives  more  importance  to  the 
partnership  between  Christians  and  persons  of  other  faiths.  Interfaith 
dialogue  opens  up  those  occasions  when  different  spiritual  commitments 
encounter  each  other.  Such  dialogue  involves  genuine  respect  for  the 
other:  it  becomes  a means  of  spiritual  renewal  and  a way  of  building  up 
community  life.  What  is  dramatically  new  in  ecumenism  and  in  interfaith 
dialogue  is  the  recognition,  esteem  and  love  for  the  other.  In  ecumenism 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox  and  Protestants  need  the  others.  In 
interfaith  dialogue  Christians  need  Muslims,  Hindus  et  al.  in  the  search 
for  truth  and  community.  Pluralism,  therefore,  calls  for  an  ecumenism 
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which  spends  less  time  and  energy  on  the  church’s  internal  constitution 
and  more  on  the  larger  issues  of  all  persons  and  people.  “Pluralism  so 
understood  can  provide  the  momentum  for  a new  united  witness  of  the 
whole  church  of  Christ  in  and  to  the  whole  world.”5 

The  third  reality  which  constitutes  the  context  for  the  search  for 
Christian  unity  is  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  human  race.  This 
generation  is  confronted  by  planetary  problems  of  diminishing  supplies  of 
energy  and  food;  of  conflicts  of  nations,  cultures,  races  and  religions;  of 
anarchy,  injustice  and  the  denial  of  human  rights;  of  the  ominous  threat  of 
nuclear  warfare  and  the  possibility  of  annihilation.  These  apocalyptic 
possibilities  have  brought  a sense  of  alienation,  absurdity  and  the  immedi- 
acy of  death  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

To  pose  the  issue  of  human  survival  in  this  way  is  not  to  engage  in 
doomsaying.  Christians  live  with  a theology  of  hope  which  declares  that 
the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  God’s  hands.  Justice,  peace  and  liberation  of 
all  people  are  God’s  gifts  meant  for  this  earth  and  its  history.  But  we 
should  never  forget  that  God  also  gives  freedom  to  us  human  creatures; 
we  can  accept  or  reject  God’s  will  in  creation  and  redemption.  We  live  in 
the  presence  of  choices  whose  consequences  may  be  terribly  costly.  The 
human  race  can  choose  life  or  we  can  choose  death.  As  Barbara  Ward 
says:  “The  plain  truth  is  if  we  cannot  as  a human  community  create 
institutions  of  civilized  living,  our  chances  of  carrying  on  the  human 
experiment  are  just  about  nil.”6  Equally  poignant,  the  poet  W.H.  Auden 
wrote:  “We  must  love  one  another  or  die.” 

For  the  church  the  destiny  of  earth  and  the  survival  of  the  human 
family  are  far  more  than  political  or  societal  issues.  Survival  and 
salvation  are  theological  issues.  When  Christians  and  other  people  of 
moral  conscience  are  feeding  and  caring  for  the  poor  and  destitute, 
trying  to  maintain  health  and  a meaningful  quality  of  life,  striving  for 
peace  and  justice  among  God’s  children,  proclaiming  Christ’s  recon- 
ciling love  among  the  divided  churches,  they  are  participating  in  the 
fulfilment  of  spiritual  and  moral  goals  which  are  related  to  God’s 
creation  and  redemption.  They  are  living  out  a profoundly  global, 
theological  vision  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  North  American  consultation  sponsored  by  the  Programme  on 
Theological  Education  in  1981  on  “Global  Solidarity  in  Theological 
Education”  offered  important  clues  for  the  church’s  role  in  the  discovery 
of  human  community.  The  most  powerful  clue  came  in  an  address  by  Dr 
Samuel  D.  Proctor,  the  minister  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  in 
Harlem,  a destitute  section  of  New  York  city: 
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Can  we  find  a basis  for  a broader,  deeper  and  more  durable  community  that 
embraces  our  common  destiny  as  dwellers  on  planet  earth,  that  affirms  our 
common  humanity,  that  recognizes  our  possibilities  as  persons  who  have 
freedom,  who  use  the  subjective  mood,  who  have  a sense  of  “perhaps”,  who 
write  poetry,  build  organs,  fly  to  other  planets,  create  options  where  none 
appear,  make  deserts  bloom,  and  who  stand  still  in  quiet  places  to  hear  the 
voice  of  God? 7 

Such  a vision  of  human  community  points  to  the  vocation  of  the 
church.  It  calls  for  a church  which  avoids  all  parochial  identity,  lives  in 
continuity  both  with  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  understands  that  its  mission  is  to  call  the  world  to  accept 
God’s  destiny.  In  this  light  ecumenism  is  the  church’s  vocation  to  offer, 
through  its  faith  and  life,  the  basis  for  an  inclusive  and  durable  commu- 
nity whose  witness  is  given  for  a frightened  and  endangered  world. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  the  church’s  pursuit  of 
visible  unity  must  take  place  in  the  midst  of  the  three  realities  we  have 
identified  — globalization,  pluralism  and  the  struggle  for  survival.  Each 
has  the  potential  for  ultimate  alienation  or  for  ultimate  unity.  Together 
they  surely  condition  and  offer  profound  insights  as  to  the  models  of 
Christian  unity  which  will  make  the  church  more  faithful.  We  now  focus 
our  attention  on  the  struggle  for  faithful  models. 

Concepts  and  the  shape  of  the  church’s  unity 

In  order  for  the  churches  to  advance  towards  their  unity  in  Christ,  it  is 
essential  to  have  a commonly  accepted  vision  of  the  goal.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  unity  we  seek?  What  concept  of  unity  empowers  the 
pilgrimage,  inspires  our  prayers,  and  animates  our  feeble  steps?  What  is 
the  unity  promised  to  the  church  and  which  will  be  given  to  us  in  God’s 
time  if  we  respond  obediently  to  God’s  calling  to  reconciling  love?  These 
questions  were  assumed,  even  if  unspoken,  in  the  early  theological 
reflections  of  the  modem  ecumenical  movement.  It  was  not  until  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  however,  in  the  context  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
that  consensus  began  to  unfold  as  to  the  shape  of  the  unity  to  come. 

The  first  commonly  agreed-upon  concept  of  unity  was  articulated  at  the 
Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1961  at  New  Delhi. 
The  moment  was  right,  said  the  churches,  to  express  more  clearly  “the 
nature  of  our  common  goal ...  the  vision  of  the  one  church  [which]  has 
become  the  inspiration  of  our  ecumenical  endeavour”.  This  vision  they 
expressed  in  one  of  the  longest  but  most  crucial  sentences  ever  written  in 
church  history. 
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We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and 

his  gift  to  the  church 

is  being  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place 

who  are  baptized  in  Jesus  Christ  and  confess  him 

as  Lord  and  Saviour 

are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one  fully 

committed  fellowship, 

holding  the  one  apostolic  faith, 

preaching  the  one  gospel, 

breaking  the  one  bread, 

joining  in  common  prayer 

and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out  in 

witness  and  service  to  all, 

and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole 
Christian  fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages 
in  such  wise  that  ministry  and  members  are  accepted 
by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together 
as  occasion  requires 

for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people. 8 

The  New  Delhi  statement  claims  a unity  that  is  visible  and  whose  form  is 
expressed  “in  each  place”  and  “in  all  places  and  ages”.  In  other  words,  the 
authentic  unity  of  the  church  is  both  local  and  universal.  Unity  is  also 
described  as  “one  fully  committed  fellowship”,  a unity  whose  character  is 
intense  and  intimate.  In  contrast  with  church-to-church  competition  or 
confessional  isolation,  such  a visible  unity  portrays  an  intimacy  of  life  in 
which  the  churches  share  deeply  the  good  gifts  of  God.  The  signs  of  this 
intimacy  are  nothing  less  than  proclaiming  the  one  apostolic  faith 
together,  participating  in  common  praise  and  prayer,  celebrating  the  one 
baptism,  sharing  regularly  in  a common  eucharist,  mutually  accepting 
members  and  ministers,  sharing  a corporate  life  which  allows  the  church 
to  be  engaged  in  a common  mission  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  this  vision  was  accepted  by  the  WCC,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  New  Delhi’s  vision  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

At  the  Fourth  Assembly  at  Uppsala  (1968)  this  view  of  unity  was 
reaffirmed  and  exegeted  more  fully  to  emphasize  visible  unity  as  “a 
dynamic  catholicity”.  Catholicity,  said  Uppsala,  is  “the  opposite  of  all 
kinds  of  egotism  and  particularism.  It  is  the  quality  by  which  the  church 
expresses  the  fullness,  the  integrity  and  the  totality  of  life  in  Christ.”9 
True  catholicity  involves  a quest  for  diversity  in  unity  and  continuity.  In 
its  witness  to  catholicity,  the  church  “is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  the 
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sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  [humankind”. 10  Involved  here,  Uppsala 
stated,  are  two  implications.  (1)  True  unity  and  authentic  models  of  union 
require  a fuller  understanding  of  the  church’s  context,  namely,  a world 
broken  and  fragmented.  (2)  True  unity  is  the  gift  of  companionship  with 
God’s  people  who  are  struggling  for  peace  and  justice.  A united  church  is 
therefore  a universal  community  where  people  of  different  traditions, 
cultures  and  races  are  brought  into  “an  organic  and  living  unity  in  Christ”. 
The  main  expression  of  this  universality  will  be  “a  genuinely  universal 
council”  which  can  speak  and  teach  for  all  Christians.  The  impact  of  this 
vision  on  the  churches  can  be  seen  in  the  amazing  fact  that  between  the 
New  Delhi  (1961)  and  Uppsala  (1968)  Assemblies  over  twenty  united 
churches  were  formed,  most  of  which  were  deliberately  seeking  to 
incarnate  the  elements  set  forth  in  the  New  Delhi  vision.  Yet  Uppsala 
gave  a clue  of  an  enlarged  perception  of  the  ecumenical  vision.  Beyond 
the  confessional  divisions  between  the  churches,  the  church’s  visible 
unity  is  a witness  to  new  tensions  and  alienations,  often  separating 
Christians  within  the  same  church  or  across  confessional  boundaries, 
which  divide  the  church  and  humankind  — the  struggle  for  political  and 
social  justice,  the  search  for  cultural  identity,  the  search  for  peace,  for 
racial  inclusiveness  and  the  like. 

The  Fifth  Assembly  at  Nairobi  (1975)  reaffirmed  the  New  Delhi 
statement,  as  expanded  by  Uppsala,  and  restated  this  goal  of  unity  in  new 
language  using  the  imagery  of  “conciliar  fellowship”.  This  view  was 
actually  first  drafted  in  1973  by  a Faith  and  Order  consultation  on 
“Concepts  of  Unity  and  Models  of  Union”  at  Salamanca,  Spain.  Our 
consideration  requires  that  we  quote  the  full  text: 

The  one  church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local 
churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this  fellowship  each  church 
possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses 
to  the  same  apostolic  faith,  and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to 
the  same  church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit.  As  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly  pointed  out,  they  are  bound  together  because  they  have  received  the 
same  baptism  and  share  the  same  eucharist;  they  recognize  each  other’s 
members  and  ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common  commitment  to 
confess  the  gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world.  To  this 
end  each  church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships 
with  her  sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar  gatherings  whenever  required 
for  the  fulfilment  of  her  common  calling. 11 

While  these  definitions  of  the  future  unity  of  the  church  have  been 
celebrated  by  the  churches,  eventually  two  other  dynamics  are  required, 
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in  my  judgment,  if  they  are  to  serve  the  actual  reconciliation  of  these 
communions.  (1)  The  commonly  accepted  goal  will  need  to  be 
“received”,  i.e.  claimed  as  their  goal,  by  the  churches.  (2)  The  unity 
envisioned  must  be  expressed  in  particular  forms  or  models  of  union.  To 
the  latter  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  vision  incarnate:  models  of  unity  and  union 

Early  Faith  and  Order  dialogue  on  models  of  union 

The  ecumenical  pilgrimage,  by  the  grace  of  God,  comes  to  the  point 
when  the  vision  must  be  realized.  A concept  of  unity,  with  its  constitutive 
elements,  has  to  be  manifested  and  experienced  in  the  form  and  structure 
(order)  of  the  church.  This  very  issue  was  before  the  churches  in  the  early 
days  of  the  modem  ecumenical  movement,  even  as  they  reflected  through 
a comparative  methodology  upon  the  differing  view  of  scripture,  author- 
ity, baptism,  the  Lord’s  supper  and  ministry.  In  the  midst  of  these  early 
discussions  and  debates  there  was  raised  again  and  again  the  pervasive 
question  of  ecumenical  ecclesiology,  i.e.  what  form  or  order  can  best 
express  the  unity  God  wills  for  the  church? 

In  1920  Faith  and  Order’s  Continuation  Committee,  representatives 
from  40  countries  and  17  churches,  met  in  Geneva  to  make  plans  for  the 
forthcoming  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  The  principal  theolog- 
ical issue  was  “the  meaning  of  the  Church  and  what  we  mean  by  unity”, 
or  in  other  words,  “the  Church  and  the  nature  of  the  reunited  Church”. 
Immediately  these  ecumenical  fathers  (no  women  were  visible!)  saw  that 
their  new  “spirit  of  conference”  would  eventually  have  to  lead  to  a 
consideration  of  specific  sorts  of  unity.  They  were  clear  in  rejecting  any 
model  which  countenanced  coercion,  uniformity,  proselytism,  expecta- 
tion of  a “return”  to  the  so-called  mother  church,  mild  federation  or 
mutual  toleration,  or  a “spiritual”  unity  which  did  not  require  some  visible 
expression.  All  these  fall  short  of  what  is  meant  in  the  New  Testament  by 
the  unity  of  the  church,  they  declared. 

When  the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  did  gather  at 
Lausanne  in  1927,  the  agenda  dealt  with  an  ambitious  group  of  issues  — 
motivation  towards  unity,  the  nature  and  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the 
nature  of  the  church,  the  common  confession  of  faith,  ministry,  sacra- 
ments and  the  intriguing  topic  of  “the  unity  of  Christendom  and  the 
relation  thereto  of  existing  churches”.  This  latter  issue,  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  theme  of  this  paper,  met  with  extreme  difficulties.  The  critical 
section  of  the  Lausanne  report  (Section  VII)  dealt  with  “the  idea  of  one 
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church  united  in  the  essentials  of  faith  and  order,  and  including  diverse 
types  of  doctrinal  statement  and  the  administration  of  church  ordinances”. 
The  essential  ingredients  of  a united  church,  they  proposed,  are: 

1)  a common  faith,  a common  message  to  the  world; 

2)  baptism  as  the  rite  of  incorporation  into  the  one  church; 

3)  holy  communion  as  expressing  the  corporate  life  of  the  church  and  its 
signal  act  of  corporate  worship; 

4)  the  ministry  accepted  throughout  the  universal  church; 

5)  freedom  of  interpretation  about  sacramental  grace  and  ministerial 
order  and  authority; 

6)  due  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift. 12 

On  the  floor  of  the  Lausanne  conference  heavy  debate  centred  on  this 
report.  The  Orthodox  and  certain  Anglicans  resisted  its  approval  because 
any  guarantee  of  “freedom  of  interpretation”  related  to  sacramental  grace 
and  ministerial  orders  would  compromise  the  ancient  Tradition.  When 
revised  drafts  could  not  win  approval,  the  delegates  referred  the  report  to 
the  Continuation  Committee  for  later  consideration  and  editing.  At 
Lausanne  the  matter  of  models  of  union  was  front  and  centre,  but  the 
movement’s  maturity  had  not  reached  the  point  where  any  agreed  design 
was  possible. 

The  second  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Edinburgh  in 
1937  also  gave  extensive  consideration  to  the  models  of  church  unity.  A 
special  preparatory  commission  on  the  church’s  unity  in  life  and  worship 
presented  its  report  on  “The  Meanings  of  Unity”  (Faith  and  Order  Paper 
82,  First  Series),  with  a particular  section  on  “the  forms  of  likeness 
basic  for  church  unity”.  Three  models  or  “forms  of  unity”  were  accepted 
by  the  Edinburgh  conference:  cooperative  action  (confederation  for  the 
purpose  of  common  witness  “without  violation  of  conscience”),  mutual 
recognition  and  intercommunion  (the  interchange  of  members  and 
ministers  as  well  as  regular  and  mutual  sacramental  sharing),  and 
corporate  or  organic  union  (’’the  unity  of  a living  organism,  with  the 
diversity  characteristic  of  the  members  of  a healthy  body...  a church  so 
united  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  every  member  would  be  given  to  the 
whole  body  and  not  to  any  part  of  it”).  The  third  model,  organic  union, 
was  considered  the  most  significant  expression  of  the  church’s  God- 
given  unity;  the  other  two  models  were  considered  partial  realizations  of 
the  ultimate  goal.  The  model  or  models  which  will  bring  about  true 
unity  will  achieve  a unity  in  which  diversity  is  expressed  within  full 
communion.  “Our  task”,  concluded  the  Edinburgh  conference,  “is  to 
find  in  God,  to  receive  from  God  as  his  gift,  a unity  which  can  take  up 
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and  preserve  in  one  beloved  community  all  the  varied  spiritual  gifts  which 
he  has  given  us  in  our  separations.” 13 

Recent  dialogue  on  models  of  unity 

The  New  Delhi  and  Nairobi  conceptions  of  unity  pressed  the  churches 
into  fuller  discussion  of  the  particular  forms  or  models  of  unity.  This 
discussion,  which  began  in  the  mid-1970s,  has  been  both  polemical  and 
collegial.  Ecumenical  history  reveals  the  churches’  reflections  were 
enlivened  by  several  factors.  (1)  The  measure  of  consensus  which  was 
achieved  so  far  about  the  vision  of  unity  gave  an  easier  point  of 
reference  when  evaluating  the  various  models.  (2)  The  Western  chur- 
ches’ crisis  of  identity  and  the  resurgence  of  denominational  or  confes- 
sional identities  created  a hesitancy  about  what  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment had  said  before.  A growing  distrust  of  all  institutions  gave  a 
negative  flavour  to  any  proposals  for  structures  of  unity.  (3)  Also  the 
sensitivity  to  the  divisions  which  now  tear  the  human  family  apart  — 
poverty,  racism,  economic  injustice,  et  al.  — has  led  to  a refocusing  of 
the  ecumenical  problematic.  The  result  has  been  an  animated  dialogue, 
even  debate,  which  is  helping  to  clarify  for  a new  generation  of 
theologians,  church  leaders,  pastors,  and  lay  people,  the  nature  of  the 
unity  we  are  seeking.  Critical  reflection  on  these  current  models  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  modem  ecumenical  agenda.  Among  the  many 
models  which  have  found  favour  in  different  arenas,  five  shall  be 
explored  in  this  paper. 

a)  Organic  or  corporate  union 

Organic  union  is  the  long-favoured  model  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  and  still  remains  a viable  option  for  many.  In  recent  years, 
however,  it  is  being  questioned  — as  are  all  the  models  we  shall  consider 
— and  has  become  something  of  an  endangered  species  among  some 
confessional  and  liberation  theologians  and  some  Christian  World  Com- 
munions. This  attitude  is  due  largely  to  unfortunate  caricatures  which 
have  been  placed  upon  this  form  of  unity.  Organic  union  has  also  suffered 
primarily  from  those  critics  who  project  upon  it  a static,  monochrome 
image.  Organic  union  is  not  a call  primarily  for  organizational  merger,  or 
colourless  theological  compromises,  or  the  consuming  of  the  varied 
traditions  by  some  monolithic  mentality.  Those  who  are  open  to  dialogue 
are  aware  that  organic  union  is  a dynamic  model,  one  whose  texture  has 
changed  somewhat  in  responding  to  the  changing  cultural  situation  and  to 
the  experience  of  the  recent  decades. 
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What  precisely  is  the  essence  of  organic  union?  In  general  it  describes 
both  an  act  and  state  of  being,  much  like  marriage,  by  which  previously 
separated  church  entities  come  together  in  faith,  worship  and  sacramental 
life,  ministry  and  mission  — all  the  ingredients  of  a fully  shared  life  as 
identified  by  the  New  Delhi-Nairobi  vision.  The  necessary  conditions  of 
organic  union,  as  normally  conceived  and  as  laid  out  in  1970  by  the 
conference  of  united  and  uniting  churches  at  Limuru,  just  outside 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  include: 

A common  basis  of  faith;  a common  name;  full  commitment  to  one  another, 
including  the  readiness  to  give  up  separate  identity;  the  possibility  of  taking 
decisions  together  and  of  carrying  out  the  missionary  task  as  circumstances 
require. 14 

We  can  in  addition  list  other  characteristics  which  identify  the  nature 
of  unity  as  offered  through  organic  union.  (1)  It  is  a model  which  seeks 
to  bring  all  aspects  of  the  church’s  life  and  mission  into  “one  fully 
committed  fellowship”.  (2)  Organic  union  is  committed  to  the  discovery 
of  a form  which  represents  unity-in-diversity,  and  to  achieving  a 
fellowship  in  which  authentic  unity  and  communion  are  experienced.  (3) 
While  it  in  no  sense  proposes  a political  or  business  merger  or  the 
merger  of  all  church  organizations,  organic  union  does  assume  the 
importance  of  common  structure  and  order.  This  implies  local  and 
universal  structures  of  common  accountability  and  enrichment  in  teach- 
ing the  faith  and  in  fulfilling  Christ’s  mission  in  the  world.  The  unity  of 
the  people  of  God,  especially  as  it  would  exist  between  churches  within 
the  same  territory,  could  scarcely  be  realized  without  some  expression  in 
structures  of  ecclesial  relationship  and  service.  (4)  Organic  union  is  a 
costly  act  in  that  churches  are  asked  to  offer  their  confessional  or 
denominational  identities  to  the  larger  wholeness  of  the  body.  In  the 
language  of  the  New  Delhi  statement,  which  affirmed  organic  union  as 
the  goal:  “The  achievement  of  unity  will  involve  nothing  less  than  a 
death  or  rebirth  of  many  forms  of  church  life  as  we  have  known  them. 
We  believe  that  nothing  less  costly  can  finally  suffice.”  In  this 
commitment,  organic  union  in  no  way  denies  the  spiritual  gifts  that  have 
come  through  these  diverse  traditions;  only  a denial  of  their  divisive 
nature  is  sought,  while  seeking  to  mingle  them  in  a wider  experience  of 
catholicity.  (5)  Finally,  the  shape  of  the  church’s  unity  attained  through 
organic  union  is  designed  to  be  a visible  sign  of  the  unity  of  humankind 
in  a particular  place.  Such  a united  church  would  creatively  embody  the 
distinctive  religious  experiences  of  minority  groups  and  those  Christians 
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who  have  been  marginalized  by  the  traditional  ecclesiological  configura- 
tions. 

b)  Conciliar  fellowship 

As  we  have  seen,  “conciliar  fellowship”  as  a model  of  unity  emerged  as 
an  elaboration  of  organic  unity.  It  contains  the  essential  elements  recog- 
nized by  most  churches  today  as  indispensable  for  visible  church  unity  — 
the  mutual  recognition  of  the  fullness  of  the  catholicity  of  other  churches, 
common  witness  to  the  same  apostolic  faith,  mutual  sharing  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist,  recognition  of  each  other’s  members  and  ministries, 
joint  mission  and  service  in  the  world. 

At  the  centre  of  this  model  is  the  commitment  to  understanding  unity  as 
a unity  of  “local  churches”  which  are  “truly  united”.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  model  is  its  transconfessional  nature,  i.e.  it  proposes  a 
union  of  the  previously  divided  congregations  and  local  churches  and  a 
reconciling  of  the  rich  diversity  of  the  previously  divided  denominations 
or  confessions.  Such  a possibility  often  raises  fears  and  concerns  among 
those  who  believe  that  confessional  identities  are  the  most  vital  expres- 
sion of  the  church.  In  a united  church  of  conciliar  fellowship,  however, 
the  confessions  or  traditions  would  not  be  denied  or  abandoned.  Nor 
would  their  particular  witness  to  universality  be  swept  away.  Such  a 
visible  unity  would,  however,  reconcile  the  divisions  which  these  confes- 
sions represent  and  which  obscure  their  witness  to  Christ’s  mission  to  all 
humankind.  Furthermore  the  model  of  conciliar  fellowship  calls  for 
representative  conciliar  gatherings,  structures  of  common  decision-mak- 
ing, which  would  be  manifestations  of  visible  unity.  This  has  been 
described  as  “a  genuinely  universal  council”,  much  like  the  ancient 
ecumenical  councils,  through  which  the  church  in  our  time  can  make 
common  decisions  about  its  faith  and  mission.  Conciliarity  in  this  sense 
touches  deeply  the  ways  and  various  levels  in  which  the  churches  relate  to 
each  other  and  respond  together  to  their  mission  and  their  environment. 
Finally,  the  vision  of  the  one  church  as  a conciliar  fellowship  is  an 
expression  of  the  inclusive  participation  of  the  people  of  God  from  their 
many  cultures,  races  and  nationalities.  It  assumes  that  the  participation  of 
all  Christians,  especially  those  who  have  been  marginalized  by  racism, 
poverty  or  other  forms  of  exclusion  is  an  expression  of  catholicity. 

c)  Reconciled  diversity 

This  model  of  unity  was  developed  in  the  mid-1970s  amid  the  re- 
nascence of  the  World  Confessional  Families,  or,  as  they  are  now  known, 
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Christian  World  Communions.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  invited 
these  bodies  to  reflect  on  their  ecclesial  identity  and  “to  clarify  their 
understanding  of  the  quest  for  unity”.  The  resultant  model  of  “reconciled 
diversity”  emerged  from  the  insights  and  experiences  of  the  international 
bilateral  dialogues  and  became  one  of  the  positions  in  the  ecumenical 
discussion.  The  theological  work  on  “reconciled  diversity”  has  so  far 
been  primarily  at  the  initiative  of  Lutheran  theologians  in  Europe  and  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  (e.g.  the  Dar-es-Salaam  Assembly,  1977). 

This  model,  like  conciliar  fellowship  and  organic  union,  assumes  the 
constitutive  elements  of  full  church  unity  are  agreement  on  the  one 
apostolic  faith,  fellowship  in  baptism  and  the  eucharist  and  mutual 
recognition  of  ordained  ministries.  What  is  distinctive  is  its  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  church  division  and  what  is  the  ecumenical  role  of 
denominational  or  confessional  identities  and  heritages.  Advocates  of 
reconciled  diversity  accept  confessional  identity,  e.g.  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Disciples,  Methodist,  Baptist,  et 
al. , as  the  primary  legitimate  forms  and  expressions  of  the  diversity  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  These  confessions  express  diverse  spiritual  gifts,  and 
are  the  essential  components  of  the  universal  church.  A discussion  paper 
at  the  1974  conference  of  secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions, 
entitled  “The  Role  of  the  World  Confessional  Families  in  the  One 
Ecumenical  Movement”,  stated:  “We  consider  the  variety  of  denomina- 
tional heritages  as  legitimate  insofar  as  the  truth  of  the  one  faith  explicates 
itself  in  history  in  a variety  of  expressions.” 15  At  Dar-es-Salaam  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  spoke:  reconciled  diversity  “is  a way  of  living 
encounter,  spiritual  experience  together,  theological  dialogue,  and  mutual 
correction,  a way  in  which  the  distinctiveness  of  each  partner  is  not  lost 
sight  of  but  is  transformed  and  renewed,  and  in  this  way  becomes  visible 
and  palpable  to  the  other  partners  as  a legitimate  form  of  Christian 
existence  and  of  the  one  Christian  faith”. 16 

Accordingly,  unity  in  no  sense  “entails  the  surrender  of  confessional 
traditions  and  confessional  identities”.  These  forms  of  the  Christian  faith 
have  an  abiding  value  in  all  their  variety.  As  Harding  Meyer  claims: 
“Church  unity  in  a full,  unimpaired  and  enriched  form  [can  be  achieved] 
even  where  these  confessional  traditions,  identities  and  peculiarities  are 
retained.” 17  In  evaluating  this  model  other  theologians  offer  a key  caveat, 
namely  the  assumption  that  “the  existing  differences  between  churches 
will  lose  their  divisive  character”  by  being  “transformed”,  “changed”  and 
“renewed”  in  the  process  of  bilateral  dialogue.  In  its  boldest  form, 
reconciled  diversity  assumes  the  separate  confessional  churches  could, 
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indeed  should,  continue  to  exist  side  by  side  at  local,  national  and 
international  levels;  they  can  be  “reconciled”  but  remain  institutionally 
separate. 

As  with  all  the  models  under  discussion,  reconciled  diversity  has  a host 
of  defenders  and  critics.  Lutheran  theologian  Ulrich  Duchrow  believes  it 
could  “lead  the  churches  which  employ  it  into  perilous  theological  error” 
mainly  because  rather  than  expressing  faithfully  the  biblical  concept  of 
reconciliation  it  assumes  that  the  only  witness  to  truth  is  the  post-Reforma- 
tion  patterns  of  ecclesiological  identity. 18  This  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  denominations  or  confessions  are  the  only,  ultimate  ecclesial 
expression  of  the  diversity  which  the  gospel  gives  to  the  church.  Other 
theologians  would  critique  reconciled  diversity  for  an  insensitivity  to  the 
divisions  of  the  human  community  and  its  limitation  in  expressing  solidar- 
ity and  service  in  a world  of  diverse  cultures,  ethnic  identities  and  races. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  reconciled  diversity  was  so  interpreted  as  to 
be  perceived  as  an  alternative  to  organic  union  and  conciliar  fellowship. 
This  bias  produced  a polemical  situation,  which  proved  unhelpful  to  the 
creative  search  for  models  which  express  the  commonly  agreed-upon 
goal.  Some  lessening  of  this  tension  was  achieved  at  the  first  forum  on 
bilateral  conversations  (1978),  which  brought  together  representatives  of 
the  international  bilaterals  between  Christian  World  Communions  and  of 
the  multilateral  conversations  promoted  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  forum’s  report  set  forth 
two  methodological  agreements  which  are  important  for  our  continuing 
discussion.  First,  the  bilaterals  and  the  multilaterals  are  understood  to  be 
“complementary  to  one  another  within  the  one  ecumenical  movement”, 
while  confessing  that  “the  closer  fellowship  or  unity  of  two  churches,  or 
even  of  two  World  Confessional  Families,  still  falls  short  of  being  the 
visible  unity  of  all  Christian  people”.  Second,  the  forum  made  clear  that 
organic  unity  (conciliar  fellowship)  and  reconciled  diversity,  while  dif- 
ferent in  their  focus,  should  each  be  considered  legitimate,  provisional 
forms  of  visible  church  unity. 19  Undoubtedly  the  dialogue  between  these 
particular  models  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  future  ecumenical 
agenda. 

d)  Communion  of  communions 

In  some  ways  this  model  is  a slight  variation  of  “reconciled  diversity”, 
but  in  other  ways  it  may  speak  more  forcefully  about  the  depth  of  unity  in 
Christ  sought  by  organic  union  and  conciliar  fellowship.  Its  significance 
can  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  the  theological 
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reflections  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  the  eve  of  Vatican  II,  Fr 
Bernard  Lambert  proposed  that  future  ecumenical  ecclesiology  concen- 
trate on  the  “typologies  of  the  form  of  union”,  which  represent  the 
different  Christian  traditions  through  which  the  one  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  received.  Emmanuel  Lanne,  OSB,  a long-time  Faith  and  Order 
participant,  expanded  this  model  by  describing  the  image  of  unity  as  “a 
variety  of  typologies  within  the  same  ecclesial  allegiance”.  In  a revealing 
sentence  he  declared:  “It  is  clear  that  we  must  try  to  discover  together  in 
what  manner  and  measure  God  intends  the  unity  of  his  church  to  express 
also  diversity  and  pluralism  in  a single  communion  of  faith  and  church 
life.” 20  Building  on  these  ideas,  this  model  was  publicly  and  officially  put 
on  the  ecumenical  agenda  by  Jan  Cardinal  Willebrands  in  an  address  at 
Cambridge  in  1970.  Cardinal  Willebrands  proposed  that  the  church’s 
visible  unity  might  be  expressed  in  varied  “types”  ( typoi ) living  in 
communion.  This  unity  is  a “plurality  of  types”  — Roman  Catholic, 
Baptist,  Orthodox,  Reformed,  Anglican,  et  al.  — within  the  communion 
of  the  one  and  only  church  of  Christ.  Each  typos  is  distinguished  by  the 
following  elements:  a “characteristic  theological  method  and  perspec- 
tive”, a “characteristic  canonical  discipline”,  a “tradition  of  spirituality 
and  devotion”,  a “characteristic  liturgical  expression”.  The  signs  of  their 
communion  would  be  common  teaching  in  faith  and  morals,  eucharistic 
sharing  and  agreements  on  ministry  and  papacy. 

This  model  is  intriguing  because  of  its  sense  of  balance.  It  reveals  a 
sensitivity  to  the  diversity  of  traditions  and  spiritualities.  Yet  it  equally 
places  communion,  a deep  relationship,  at  the  centre.  A communion  of 
communions  would  certainly  not  be  possible  unless  each  tradition  (typos) 
undergoes  significant  change  and  renewal  and  each  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  fellowship.  Sister  churches  would  move  beyond  their 
separate  identities  into  a common  identity. 

e)  Unity  as  solidarity 

A new  model  of  unity  has  lately  come  to  the  ecumenical  scene 
primarily  from  the  experiences  of  theologians  and  churches  in  Latin 
America.  One  who  has  most  dynamically  articulated  its  implications  is 
Jon  Sobrino,  the  Jesuit  professor  of  theology  in  El  Salvador. 21  For 
Sobrino  unity  and  catholicity  means  “co-responsibility  between  local 
churches”,  mutual  giving  and  receiving,  bearing  one  another’s  burdens. 
This  costly  giving  and  receiving  extends  to  diverse  areas  in  the  life  of  the 
church:  liturgy,  pastoral  relations  and  the  practice  of  faith.  Such  a 
dynamic  relationship  is  never  expressed  only  in  a formal  or  abstract 
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sense,  but  is  always  practised  in  concrete  ways  and  in  specific  situations. 
Such  practice  is  expressed  most  fully  in  “responding  to  God’s  will 
regarding  the  life  and  death  of  human  beings”  as  well  as  in  expressing 
solidarity  between  churches  — actions  which  both  embody  the  essence  of 
the  church  and  carry  out  the  church’s  mission. 

The  crux  of  this  model  is  not  the  relationship  between  the  different 
confessions,  but  rather  their  common  solidarity,  their  suffering  with  and 
alongside,  the  poor.  The  fundamental  division  in  humankind,  according 
to  this  model,  is  the  alienation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the 
oppressed  and  oppressors.  The  deepest  divisive  boundary  line  among 
Christians  is,  therefore,  not  between  different  confessional  families.  The 
scandal  of  the  divided  church  is  no  longer  in  the  division  between 
churches  or  types  of  traditions,  but  between  “different  ways  of  living  the 
faith  in  a Christian  and  ecclesial  manner,  and  this  division  runs  through 
the  diverse  confessions”. 22  The  essence  of  this  division  is  not  the  contrast 
between  formulations  of  the  faith  or  orders  of  ministry.  The  scandalous 
division  is  between  those  who  live  and  those  who  die;  the  deepest  reality 
of  brokenness  is  those  situations  where  the  unity  of  the  human  race  which 
God  promised  and  gives  to  all  persons  in  Jesus  Christ  is  denied. 

What  this  model  implies  for  the  traditional  understanding  of  the  pursuit 
of  unity  is  rather  traumatic.  It  says  that  unless  models  of  unity  are 
committed  to  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  oppressed,  they  will  create  a 
unity  which  is,  at  best,  marginal  in  expressing  the  fellowship  of  believers. 
Only  as  the  churches  together  face  “the  fundamental  division”  and 
overcome  “the  primary  scandal”  will  they  discover  their  legitimate  unity 
— a unity  in  solidarity  and  suffering.  Interconfessional  unity  without 
prior  solidarity  with  the  poor  of  this  world  “is  out  of  touch  with  reality, 
anti-Christian  and  difficult  to  achieve  in  real  history”. 

Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  makes  a similar  case  in  his  1983  Peter  Ainslie 
lecture  on  Christian  unity.  “Unity  in  Christ”,  he  says,  “is  a kind  of  mutual 
solidarity  which  requires  all  the  members  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
responsibility  for  one  another  as  is  implied  in  Paul’s  metaphor  of  the 
Body.”23  The  united  church  is  “the  company  of  those  who  follow  the 
Lamb”.  Such  a form  of  visible  unity  offers  guidance  for,  and  indeed 
judgment  on,  all  models  of  unity,  and  poses  two  principles  which  come 
from  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  First,  says  Newbigin,  any  relevant 
model  will  express  “the  principle  of  leadership  in  the  way  of  the  cross”. 
Just  as  to  follow  Jesus  is  to  go  the  way  of  the  cross,  so  participation  in  the 
cross  is  an  essential  aspect  in  the  discovery  of  the  church’s  unity.  To 
translate  this  insight  into  an  ecclesiology  is  a demanding  exercise.  It 
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requires  churches  to  choose  a model  of  unity  which  will  minimize  self- 
aggrandizement  or  preoccupation  with  internal  matters.  It  calls  for  leader- 
ship — among  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  and  lay  people  — which  will 
make  decisions  that  are  costly  in  personal  gain  by  opposing  the  scandal- 
ous divisions  of  poverty,  racism,  sexism  and  war. 

The  second  principle  for  a relevant  form  of  unity  includes  “the  supreme 
care  for  the  marginal”.  Again  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Jesus  furnish 
our  clues.  He  cared  without  limits  for  the  outcasts,  the  poor,  the 
untouchables,  those  whom  others  rejected.  Unity  which  is  modelled  on 
Jesus’  ministry  will  be  inclusive  of  “the  least  of  these”.  No  confession  of 
faith,  no  eucharistic  fellowship,  no  ministry  or  strategies  for  common 
mission  which  do  not  embrace  the  faithful,  full  participation  of  those  who 
have  lived  on  the  periphery  of  power  and  privilege  will  bring  authentic 
unity.  When  our  unity  conversations  include,  in  this  sense,  the  mar- 
ginalized among  the  people  of  God,  the  church  will  discover  its  whole- 
ness and  be  able  to  function  as  a sign,  instrument  and  foretaste  of  God’s 
intention  of  reconciliation  for  a desperately  divided  human  race.  “The 
struggle  for  Christian  unity”,  says  Newbigin,  “cannot  be  severed  from  the 
recovery  of  a genuinely  missionary  confrontation  with  our  so-called 
modem  culture  in  which  the  church  will  be  seen  again  as  the  ecclesia  tou 
Theou,  the  Assembly  to  which  God  summons  all  peoples  and  in  which  no 
other  sovereignty  is  recognized  but  his.”24 

Conclusion 

These  reflections  on  the  major  models  of  unity  and  union  have  taken  us 
to  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  task.  We  have  seen  the  quest  for  visible 
unity  — God’s  gift  and  our  task  — as  an  encounter  with  the  integrity  of 
the  church.  None  of  the  models  we  have  considered  is  the  model,  nor  can 
any  one  of  them  claim  infallibility  or  universal  acceptance.  Likewise 
power  plays  for  one  or  the  other  will  certainly  not  lead  the  churches  into 
truth.  The  discussion  comes  at  a more  humble  moment.  In  the  days  ahead 
we  need  far  more  creative  dialogue  about  the  shape  of  the  church  and 
dedicated  pursuit  of  the  unity  God  wills  for  the  church.  We  need  far  wider 
participation  by  ministers  and  lay  people  in  the  process,  especially  the 
participation  of  students  and  professors  in  the  theological  seminaries 
where  ecumenism  has  been  woefully  eclipsed.  We  need  far  greater 
understanding  of  models  of  church  unity  in  the  global  context  of  the 
struggle  for  unity  and  renewal  in  the  human  community.  With  these 
perspectives  the  search  for  visible  unity  will  become  less  of  a political 
debate  and  more  of  a faith  pilgrimage. 
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I hope  in  this  paper  to  do  the  following: 

1)  to  give  a general  outline  of  the  development  of  England’s  only  new 
city  — as  a background  to  looking  at  the  development  of  the  church; 

2)  to  look  at  the  way  the  church  responded  to  the  growth  of  a new  city  — 
on  a city- wide  basis; 

3)  to  look  specifically  at  the  city  centre  church; 

4)  to  reflect  on  what  the  above  says  about  models  for  unity. 

Milton  Keynes:  new  city  — new  hope 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  reconstruction  and  redevelopment 
following  the  second  world  war,  the  British  government  implemented 
plans  for  a series  of  new  towns,  under  the  provisions  of  the  New  Towns 
Act  1946  (now  re-enacted  and  consolidated  in  the  New  Towns  Act  1981). 

The  concept  of  building  brand  new  towns  as  an  alternative  to  the 
sprawling  congestion  of  unplanned  urban  development  has  a history 
which  goes  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ebenezer 
Howard  wrote  a number  of  books  advocating  the  concept,  which  was 
put  into  practice  as  a result  of  private  initiatives  in  the  early  twentieth 
century. 

The  success  of  new  towns  became  a model  which  the  government  took 
up  as  one  of  the  answers  to  the  need  to  provide  large  numbers  of  new 
homes  for  the  post-war  needs  of  the  population.  Eventually  new  towns 
have  become  places  for  planned  economic  growth  and  thirty  new  towns 
! have  been  designated  under  the  Act.  Now  that  the  emphasis  is  shifting 
towards  the  regeneration  of  inner  city  areas,  the  administrative  arrange- 
i ments  for  implementing  new  towns  under  a development  corporation 
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have  been  taken  as  the  model  for  use  in  existing  major  cities  like  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

The  largest  of  the  new  towns  is  Milton  Keynes,  a city  which  is  now 
half-way  through  its  planned  development  stage.  Milton  Keynes  is 
situated  on  49  square  miles  of  open  countryside  half-way  between 
London  and  Birmingham,  the  country’s  largest  cities.  While  most  new 
towns  were  largely  extensions  of  existing  areas  of  population,  Milton 
Keynes  is  a “green  fields”  site,  though  encompassing  three  small  towns 
and  thirteen  villages.  It  is  the  only  area  of  new  development  conceived  as 
a city,  rather  than  a town.  This  is  in  view  of  its  projected  size.  In  1968, 
when  development  began,  the  population  in  the  existing  towns  and 
villages  numbered  no  more  than  40,000.  In  1987,  the  population  had 
increased  to  135,000.  At  the  completion  of  the  city,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  is  planned  that  the  population  will  be  210,000. 

Milton  Keynes  is  comprehensively  planned  with  both  housing  and 
employment  needs  in  mind,  together  with  all  the  attendant  facilities  which 
a city  on  this  scale  requires.  As  quickly  as  houses  are  built,  so  also  are 
new  work  opportunities  opened  up.  The  computer  industry  provides  a 
major  focus  of  employment.  The  Open  University,  a “distance  learning” 
establishment,  has  its  base  here.  Every  new  house  is  wired  for  cable  TV. 
At  the  heart  of  the  new  city  is  the  country’s  largest  indoor  shopping 
building  — with  an  average  of  250,000  people  a week  from  all  over  the 
country  coming  to  shop  there. 

No  lack  of  attention  is  given  to  the  environment  as  a whole  — with 
seven  and  a half  million  trees  and  shrubs  having  been  planted,  a series  of 
lakes  for  water  sports  and  wild-life  having  been  created,  and  the  road 
network  ensuring  that  major  traffic  travels  outside  the  housing  estates. 

This  new  city  provides  a new  hope  for  the  five  to  six  thousand  people 
who  move  in  each  year.  There  is  a promise  of  fulfilment  of  material 
needs.  How  then  has  the  church  responded  with  its  own  promise  of  hope? 

A new  hope  for  the  church 

When  development  began  in  1967,  the  Church  of  England 1 Bishop  of 
Oxford  convened  a meeting  between  himself,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Northampton,  the  Baptist  Central  Area  Superintendent,  the  Methodist 
District  London  North  West  Chairman  and  the  Congregationalist  East 
Midlands  Moderator,  in  order  to  see  how  the  church  might  respond  to  the 
new  challenge  before  it.  “It  was  the  resolution  of  that  Committee,  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  new  city  together,  that  set  the  tone  for  many  of  the 
things  that  have  since  happened.”2 
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Mission  and  unity  were  seen  as  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  If  the 
churches  were  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  new  communities, 
they  had  to  act  together.  Declining  church  membership  and  limited 
financial  resources  meant  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  individual 
denominations  to  establish  their  own  church  buildings.  And  contempo- 
rary thinking  was  critical  of  the  identification  of  “the  church”  with  the 
church  building,  creating  an  unfavourable  climate  in  which  to  launch  new 
building  projects.  The  situation  facing  the  church  was  in  some  ways  a 
missionary  situation  — how  to  respond  with  the  promises  of  the  gospel  in 
a new  area,  where  there  were  limited  traditional  resources.  It  was  not  just 
a matter  of  an  existing  congregation  moving  out  on  to  a new  estate,  it  was 
a case  of  building  up  new  congregations  from  nothing.  Initially,  it  was 
resolved  not  to  build  any  new  church  buildings,  but  to  use  the  available 
accommodation,  whether  medieval  parish  churches  in  the  villages 
scattered  through  the  designated  city  area,  or  community  houses,  schools, 
community  centres  or  the  central  library. 

How  were  new  congregations  gathered  together  and  built  up?  In  the 
early  days,  the  development  depended  on  the  presence  of  clergy.  As  there 
has  been  agreement  to  work  together,  clergy  of  different  denominations 
were  allocated  to  serve  specific  geographical  areas,  rather  than  to  minister 
only  to  folk  from  their  own  denomination.  Through  publicity  and  visita- 
tion, Christians  were  gathered  together  for  Sunday  worship.  The  style  of 
worship  largely  depended  on  the  denomination  of  the  person  who  led. 
This  meant,  for  example,  that  Anglican-led  congregations  would  mostly 
have  weekly  celebrations  of  the  eucharist,  whereas  free-church  led 
congregations  would  be  likely  to  be  less  frequent.  New  Christians  find  the 
differences  hard  to  understand.  When  the  ecumenical  officer  suggested  at 
an  ecumenical  confirmation  class  that  each  member  of  the  class  should  at 
least  know  something  about  the  different  traditions  from  which  we  come, 
one  member  responded:  “I  want  to  go  to  church  to  worship  God  and 
praise  him,  and  not  to  be  bothered  about  the  different  ways  different 
people  have  worshipped  in  the  past.”  However,  there  is  a growing 
diversity  of  worship,  as  different  congregations  find  their  own  identity. 

There  are  tensions  between  being  ecumenical  and  being  denomina- 
tional. One  example  is  that  of  confirmation  services,  which  are  all 
“ecumenical”.  But  where  the  Anglicans  are  involved,  the  bishop  must  be 
present,  and  then  the  question  of  the  equivalent  representation  of  other 
denominations  must  be  faced.  (Must  the  URC  moderator  and  the  Method- 
ist chairman  of  district  be  present,  or  will  the  local  minister  suffice?  In 
practice,  the  local  minister  has  been  sufficient.)  Is  it  sufficient  for  a 
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Methodist  to  represent  the  URC,  or  should  there  be  one  of  each  present;  is 
a Baptist  minister  required,  or  will  a lay  person  do?  Until  there  is  a greater 
degree  of  national  unity,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  resolve  this  kind  of 
question. 

Ministry 

Another  area  of  tension  is  over  the  deployment  of  ministers.  As  the 
established  church,  the  Church  of  England  bases  its  allocation  of  clergy 
upon  formulae  given  in  the  Sheffield  report,  which  recommends  that  there 
shall  be  an  Anglican  clergyman  for  each  6,000  people.  This  policy 
enabled  the  Church  of  England  to  respond  more  quickly  to  the  population 
growth  than  the  other  denominations,  but  it  also  meant  that  the  number  of 
Anglican  clergy  was  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  denominations, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  being  Anglican.  (Proportion  of  ministers  in 
Local  Ecumenical  Projects:  17  Church  of  England,  2 Baptist,  3 Method- 
ist, 3 URC  and  1 RC.)  This  has  meant  that  there  is  an  inevitable  Anglican 
bias  to  the  ecumenical  church  in  Milton  Keynes,  which  is  not  always 
welcomed  by  the  Anglicans  themselves.  Recently  one  Anglican  team 
leader  said:  “Would  that  I had  less  Anglicans  and  more  Free  Church 
ministers  in  my  team,  it  would  give  a better  balance  to  the  parish.” 

The  Methodist  church  has  a policy  based  on  supplying  a minister  to  a 
percentage  of  church  members.  This  creates  a circular  situation  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  Methodist  church  to  respond  to  a missionary 
situation  (which  is  not  to  say  that  the  other  denominations,  merely  by 
putting  in  ministers,  have  a clear  idea  about  what  mission  is!).  How  can 
they  get  sufficient  members  together  to  warrant  a minister  when  there  are 
no  churches  in  the  first  place?  However,  it  does  mean  that  a large  reliance 
is  then  placed  on  the  laity  to  play  a leading  role  in  establishing  new 
congregations. 

The  United  Reformed  Church  began  at  a disadvantage  in  Milton 
Keynes  by  having  only  one  former  congregational  church  in  the  area, 
tucked  away  in  the  north  of  the  city  above  a supermarket.  Fortunately, 
one  of  the  benefits  of  becoming  the  United  Reformed  Church  was  the 
possibility  of  deploying  “special  category”  ministers  to  areas  of  special 
need  (mission,  chaplaincy,  etc.),  and  three  of  these  were  allocated  to 
Milton  Keynes. 

The  response  of  the  Baptists  was  mixed.  Some  congregations  felt  that 
they  had  a particular  responsibility  to  maintain  a uniquely  Baptist  witness, 
and  thus  stayed  independent  of  the  ecumenical  scene.  Others  were  glad  to 
come  in  and  introduce  the  particularly  Baptist  understanding  to  the  wider 
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church.  There  are  at  the  moment  two  Baptist  ministers  working  full-time 
in  Local  Ecumenical  Projects,  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ecumenical  officer  for  Milton  Keynes  is  a Baptist,  as  are  two  of  the  six 
sector  team  members.  (The  sector  team  has  been  set  up  to  look  at  the 
church’s  engagement  with  the  wider  issues  that  face  our  society  — in 
unemployment,  industry,  education  and  social  responsibility.) 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  in  the  early  days  a more  particular 
view  of  its  identity  and  mission  than  did  the  other  denominations.  This  led 
to  a specifically  Catholic  policy  of  church  building  (two  so  far)  and  of 
development  of  new  schools,  but  this  is  gradually  being  widened  to  think 
in  terms  of  joint  Protestant/Catholic  buildings. 

Ecumenical  congregations  now  number  29. 3 These  are  grouped  in 
eight  Local  Ecumenical  Projects  — five  with  multi-congregational 
involvement  and  three  with  single  congregations.  The  Roman  Catholics 
share  in  a covenant  in  one  LEP,  and  are  involved  in  sharing  ministry  or 
buildings  in  three  others.  One  of  these  LEPs  covers  one  of  the  old  towns 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  new  area.  Each  LEP  is  served  by  a team  ministry, 
with  full  recognition  of  ministries  between  the  different  denominations.  (I 
have  been  the  first  woman  to  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  three  or  four  of  the 
formerly  solely  Church  of  England  parish  churches.) 

Organization 

A final  area  of  tension  is  concerned  with  organization  and  hierarchies. 
To  maximize  interdenominational  contact  and  discussion  a comprehen- 
sive new  structure  for  ecumenical  working  has  been  established.  This  is 
the  Milton  Keynes  Christian  Council,  to  which  each  congregation  has  the 
possibility  of  belonging.  This  council  looks  at  the  overall  strategy  for  the 
church’s  response  to  the  new  city. 

The  council  has  three  elements: 

1)  the  ecumenical  assembly  comprising  clergy  and  elected  lay  represen- 
tatives from  each  congregation; 

2)  the  executive,  comprising  denominational  appointees  and  represen- 
tatives elected  by  the  assembly; 

3)  the  presidency,  comprising  the  five  denominational  church  leaders, 
one  of  whose  number  is  chosen  every  two  years  to  be  the  “pastoral 
president  of  Milton  Keynes”  (under  discussion  at  the  moment  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  pastoral  president  could  become  a full-time 
appointment,  and  be  seen  to  represent  all  the  denominations). 

There  are  also  a number  of  commissions  and  committees  which  carry  out 
detailed  work. 
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The  tension  comes  between  the  Christian  council  and  the  denomina- 
tional bodies,  as  we  try  to  work  out  our  ecumenical  commitment.  What 
should  be  discussed  by  whom?  Can  the  Christian  council  replace  the 
denominational  bodies  on  a city-wide  basis?  The  Anglican  deanery  synod 
recently  passed  a resolution  asking  that  all  the  different  denominational 
bodies  should  meet  together  on  the  same  night  in  the  same  place,  so  that  it 
might  clearly  be  seen  what  our  common  agenda  is.  The  URCs  and 
Methodists  have  set  up  a committee  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  their  two 
structures  becoming  one,  in  a joint  area,  replacing  circuit  and  district. 
Clergy  and  laity  are  stretched  meeting  commitments  to  both  existing 
denominations  and  new  ecumenical  structures  while  this  process  is  being 
worked  through. 

The  real  joy  of  working  together  in  a city-wide  body  is  the 
possibility  of  evolving  a church  strategy  for  mission  that  can  be 
implemented  on  a city-wide  basis.  However,  there  is  the  danger  that 
those  involved  in  city-wide  planning  move  too  fast  for  those  at  local 
congregational  level,  who  very  often  are  having  their  work  cut  out  to 
establish  their  own  identity  and  patterns  of  worship  and  service  within 
their  local  community. 

I move  on  to  look  at  the  way  one  particular  congregation  has  re- 
sponded. 

Christ  the  Cornerstone 

The  Church  of  Christ  the  Cornerstone  at  present  forms  the  cornerstone 
to  the  central  library.  This  church  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  new  city,  at  the 
bottom  right-hand  comer  of  the  library  building.  Six  years  ago,  when  the 
church  began,  it  was  thought  that  the  main  thrust  of  church  life  would  be 
in  the  local  communities  around  the  city.  The  central  church  was  seen  as 
having  a primary  week-day  mission  to  the  city-centre  workers,  and 
providing  a secondary  Sunday  worship  base  for  the  several  hundred  city- 
centre  residents. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  clear  that  the  focus  on  Sunday  worship  was 
as  important  as  the  week-day  mission.  The  Sunday  congregation,  drawn 
from  the  five  main  denominations,  but  with  a majority  from  the  Church  of 
England,  now  numbers  over  one  hundred.  There  is  a ministerial  team  of 
three,  and  a wide  dependence  on  local  lay  leadership.  One  of  the 
ministerial  team  is  the  chaplain  to  the  shops  and  offices  in  central  Milton 
Keynes.  The  most  recent  appointment  to  this  role  is  a Roman  Catholic 
nun,  wholly  funded  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  first  Catholic  to  be 
appointed  to  a pastoral  position  within  “an”  LEP.  She,  alongside  the 
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Anglican  vicar  and  the  URC  minister,  will  play  a full  role  in  leading 
worship  on  Sundays,  although  her  participation  is  inevitably  restricted  by 
denominational  discipline. 

Our  pattern  of  worship  is  based  on  a liturgy  from  the  Church  of  South 
India,  with  the  eucharist  being  celebrated  three  Sundays  out  of  four.  The 
last  Sunday  of  the  month  is  a family  service,  where  the  order  of  service 
varies  from  month  to  month,  according  to  the  theme. 

The  room  we  meet  in  is  fairly  small,  and  as  numbers  began  to  approach 
a hundred  at  the  end  of  1986,  a debate  was  held  about  changing  from  one 
to  two  morning  services.  This  debate  opened  up  some  of  the  tensions 
facing  a new  ecumenical  congregation.  Should  we  have  two  services 
which  reflected  different  traditions?  Would  we  lose  the  unity,  fragile  at 
times,  that  was  being  developed  among  the  members?  Should  we  not  be 
concentrating  on  building  up  our  own  fellowship  rather  than  allowing 
extra  space  for  newcomers? 

However  the  majority  felt  that,  though  we  would  inevitably  lose 
something  of  our  closeness  of  fellowship,  we  would  gain  more  in  terms  of 
our  mission  and  future  development  if  we  did  change.  It  was  also  felt 
important  to  stay  with  the  same  order  of  service  at  both  services  — even 
to  the  point  of  the  same  sermon  being  preached  twice  — in  order  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  church,  rather  than  lapsing  back  into  denomina- 
tional divisions. 

The  city-centre  church  — the  “ church  for  that  place  ” 

As  we  looked  at  the  role  of  the  church,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that 
we  should  develop  a role  as  a city-centre  church.  This  role  has  grown  in  a 
variety  of  ways  — focused  both  on  the  building  as  a weekday  place  of 
meeting,  and  on  the  people  as  being  equipped  for  God’s  service  during 
the  week. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  we  are  open  for  coffee  and  lunches  — 
staffed  by  members  of  the  congregation  — as  part  of  our  ministry  to  the 
casual  passer-by.  On  Wednesdays  we  run  a series  of  lunch-time  speakers 
— aimed  at  city-centre  workers,  as  well  as  Christians  throughout  the  city. 
On  Fridays  the  peace  and  justice  centre,  set  up  to  look  at  ways  of 
engaging  in  issues  to  do  with  peace  and  justice  on  an  individual,  national 
and  international  basis,  runs  “just  lunches”,  with  a regular  monthly 
speaker.  “Shoptalk”,  a discussion  group  for  shopworkers,  and  a welfare 
officers’  meeting  have  developed  out  of  the  city  centre  chaplaincy.  We 
are  host  to  a large  number  of  community  and  voluntary  groups  who  wish 
to  use  our  premises. 
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Being  the  “church  for  that  place”  means  that  we  have  a ministry  in 
going  out  and  engaging  with  those  involved  in  the  structures  of  the  city  — 
in  the  borough  council  and  development  corporation. 

Chaplaincy  is  a significant  feature  of  our  life.  The  chaplain  moves 
among  shop  and  office  workers  day  by  day,  as  much  listening  as 
speaking,  both  discovering  the  presence  of  God  amongst  the  workers  and 
proclaiming  the  love  of  God  to  the  workers. 

Although  we  are  relatively  young  as  a congregation,  people  have  begun 
to  take  our  style  of  life  for  granted.  It  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  something 
exceptional  to  be  ecumenical,  but  rather  regarded  as  the  norm.  The 
questions  before  us  at  the  top  of  our  agenda  are  not  the  ones  to  do  with 
denominational  differences,  but  rather  the  ones  to  do  with  discovering 
appropriate  styles  of  mission  and  service.  It  is  an  exciting  time  as  we 
travel  on,  knowing  that  we  are  in  the  early  days  of  establishing  a pattern 
of  church  life,  not  always  knowing  where  we  will  end  up,  but  sure  that  we 
are  one  in  Christ,  and  committed  to  following  him. 

Being  a united  church  has  been  a key  to  our  work  as  a city-centre 
church.  It  has  given  us  a new  impetus,  and  a new  dynamism,  as  well  as  a 
feeling  that  we  are  the  one  church  of  the  place  where  we  are  set,  and  can 
therefore  have  on  our  agenda  the  concerns  of  the  world  around  us,  rather 
than  being  distracted  by  denominational  rivalries  or  concern  not  to 
“poach”  the  members  from  the  church  down  the  road. 

Models  of  unity 

Our  approach  to  unity  tends  to  be  pragmatic  — what  will  actually  work 
in  a local  congregation?  At  a recent  Christian  council  executive  meeting, 
one  Catholic  priest  made  a plea  for  greater  theological  reflection  about 
why  we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing.  There  is  much  discussion  about 
liturgy,  but  little  about  the  beliefs  which  underlie  our  diverse  practices. 
The  rapid  pace  of  development  means  that  we  are  under  pressure  to  “get 
on  with  the  job”  — whether  the  job  is  working  with  each  other,  or 
working  with  those  around  us  outside  the  church.  We  need  to  take  more 
time  to  develop  a mutual  understanding  and  to  lay  a firm  theological 
foundation  for  our  future. 

There  is  a danger  that  we  get  so  caught  up  in  the  discussions  about 
structures  and  joint  decision-making  that  we  have  little  time  or  energy  left 
for  reaching  out  into  the  world.  We  are  caught  up  in  the  tension  of 
endeavouring  to  maintain  what  is  of  value  in  each  different  tradition, 
while  searching  for  a way  forward  which  carries  those  things  of  value 
together  in  one  new  way  of  working.  (New  Christians,  or  those  outside 
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the  church,  find  it  hard  even  to  understand  this  discussion.)  Within  the 
denominational  constraints  we  are  developing  a diversity  of  different 
local  traditions,  which  yet  belong  to  one  another  within  the  life  of  the 
Christian  council.  We  believe  that  it  is  more  important  to  be  united  than  to 
be  divided,  and  that  through  our  ability  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other 
we  will  give  a greater  testimony  to  the  reconciling  power  of  God  in 
Christ.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  anything  less  than  organic  unity  at  a 
national  level,  which  takes  seriously  the  denominational  differences,  and 
yet  endeavours  to  bring  them  together  in  one  church,  would  be  the 
fulfilment  of  our  way  of  working  in  Milton  Keynes. 

The  task  in  front  of  us  is  to  engage  not  just  with  each  other,  but  with 
those  around  us  outside  the  main  denominations.  There  are  four  particular 
areas  of  dialogue  that  are  of  concern: 

1)  with  those  of  independent  churches,  especially  those  in  the  growing 
“house  church”  movement; 

2)  with  those  who  follow  secular  ideologies; 

3)  with  those  of  other  faiths; 

4)  with  those  who  seem  content  to  live  without  any  belief  at  all. 

In  addition  to  these,  our  task  is  to  engage  with  the  issues  that  face 
our  community  as  a whole,  such  as  homelessness,  unemployment, 
debt  problems,  urban  deprivation.  We  are  only  beginning  to  touch  on 
the  question  of  unity  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
This  very  question  illustrates  another  tension  between  different 
approaches  to  mission  — there  is  a division  between  those  who  see 
recruitment  to  the  church  as  the  goal  of  mission,  and  those  who  see  the 
! goal  of  mission  as  being  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purposes  for  his 
whole  created  world.  (Thus  some  Anglican  clergy  feel  more  at  home 
with  people  from  house  churches  than  with  their  Anglican  colleagues 
within  the  same  parish.) 

In  our  search  for  unity,  we  are  on  a journey.  When  we  forget  this,  and 
think  that  we  have  reached  the  final  destination  in  one  particular  place,  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  larger  context  of  our  search  — the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  I believe  that  what  is  important  is  that  we  have 
structures  that  are  open  to  change  and  growth  and  development,  rather 
than  structures  which  are  fixed  and  final.  Concern  for  the  world  in  which 
we  live  gives  a content  to  our  search  for  unity  — we  are  not  to  be  united 
for  our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  Organic  unity  is  a step 
I along  the  way  to  this  final  goal  of  service.  Anything  less  than  this  would 
| be  as  much  a diminution  of  God’s  purposes  as  having  organic  unity,  in 
i one  fixed  form,  as  the  supreme  goal  in  itself. 
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NOTES 

1 Church  of  England  = Anglican  = established/state  church. 

2 “Steps  along  the  Way”,  the  story  of  ecumenical  development  in  Milton  Keynes,  published 
by  the  Milton  Keynes  Christian  Council. 

3 Ecumenical  Congregations:  12  Anglican,  Baptist,  Methodist  and  United  Reformed 
Church;  15  Anglican,  Methodist  and  United  Reformed  Church;  2 Anglican  and  Baptist. 


3.  Unity,  Participation  and  Mission 


Unity,  Renewal  and  Participation 
in  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


Alan  W.  Black 


Introduction 

When  I was  invited  to  prepare  this  paper,  I was  asked  to  address  the 
issue  of  whether  united  churches  actually  enable  the  full  participation  of 
(1)  the  various  denominational  groups  which  formed  them,  and  (2)  all  of 
the  people  of  God  (including  ethnic/cultural  minorities,  women,  youth, 
lay  persons,  etc.). 

In  examining  the  process  of  participation  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
various  aspects  of  that  life  and  various  categories  of  persons  might 
be  considered.  Those  aspects  include  worship,  leadership  and  deci- 
sion-making, mission,  and  ecumenism.  Categories  of  persons 
include  those  of  different  ages,  genders,  classes,  cultures,  eth- 
nicities, abilities,  theological  orientations  and  ecclesial  traditions. 
Sometimes  these  categorizations  reinforce  one  another;  sometimes 
they  cut  across  one  another.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  time  available  for 
this  address  it  will  not  be  possible  to  deal  exhaustively  with  all  these 
matters.  The  most  that  I can  hope  to  do  is  to  open  up  and  illustrate 
some  of  the  issues  involved.  I trust  that  in  the  group  sessions  the 
discussion  can  be  extended  as  those  present  share  the  experience 
gained  within  their  particular  churches.  In  selecting  issues  for 
consideration  I have  also  borne  in  mind  current  concerns  within  the 
ecumenical  movement,  especially  issues  raised  by  the  Lima  text  on 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  within  the  ecumenical  movement  that 
church  unity  should  not  simply  be  a matter  of  “ecclesiastical  carpentry”, 
i.e.  the  dovetailing  and  gluing  together  of  existing  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures. We  are  called,  rather,  to  transcend  and  transform  those  structures 
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so  that  the  church  may  more  perfectly  fulfill  the  will  of  God.  In  short, 
unity  and  renewal  belong  together,  each  requiring  the  other. 

It  is  also  a commonplace  of  organizational  theory  that  members  of 
organizations  are  more  likely  to  work  constructively  in  bringing  about 
change  within  those  organizations  if  they  have  participated  effectively  in 
the  process  of  decision-making  on  such  matters.  This  means  that  the 
achievement  of  church  unity  and  renewal  depends  significantly  upon  the 
active  involvement  of  members  both  in  the  decision-making  process  and 
in  the  implementation  of  those  decisions.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
place  for  inspired  and  inspiring  leadership.  Striking  the  right  balance 
between  these  processes  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  “reception”,  a 
matter  which  has  much  contemporary  relevance:  for  example,  in  relation 
to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , to  other  multilateral  and  bilateral 
conversations  at  the  international  level,  to  The  COCU  Consensus:  in 
Quest  of  a Church  of  Christ  Uniting  in  the  USA,  to  Christian  Unity  — 
Now  is  the  Time  in  Scotland,  and  to  other  proposals  for  unity  or  renewal. 

The  problem  of  “reception” 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  a very  old  one.  The  Decree  of  Union 
hammered  out  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439  failed  to  commend  itself 
to  most  members  of  the  Eastern  churches,  and  thus  failed  in  its  purpose. 
The  fate  of  that  Decree 1 and  of  various  other  unity  proposals  stands  as  a 
stark  warning  that  agreements  among  theologians  and  church  leaders  are 
not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  achieve  unity,  important  though  they  may 
be  as  part  of  the  process. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  agreed  statements  or  particular  proposals 
typically  arise  out  of  a lengthy  process  of  dialogue,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  is  a clearing-away  of  misunderstandings,  a development  of  trust, 
and  a growing  willingness  to  learn  from  one  another.  But  those  in  the 
church  at  large  who  are  asked  to  determine  the  outcomes  of  these 
statements  or  proposals  have  not  generally  participated  to  the  same  degree 
in  the  process  of  dialogue,  and  thus  have  not  had  the  same  opportunity  to 
grow  in  trust  and  understanding.  The  growth  of  such  trust  and  understand- 
ing is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  renewal  involved  in  the  quest  for 
unity. 

The  importance  of  “reception”  was  recognized  by  the  Church  Union 
Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  very  early  in  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
In  1905  the  Committee  told  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  that  “a 
union  of  the  Churches,  to  be  real  or  lasting,  must  carry  the  consent  of 
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the  entire  membership”. 2 One  could  debate  whether  these  words  meant 
that  a single  individual  could  veto  any  plan  of  union,  or  whether  a later 
general  assembly  would  automatically  be  bound  to  adhere  to  such  a 
condition.  When,  however,  as  in  Canada  in  the  1920s  and  Australia  in 
the  1970s  about  35  percent  of  the  members  of  one  denomination 
disapprove  of  the  proposed  union,  the  question  of  whether  the  union 
should  go  ahead  becomes  particularly  difficult.  One  obvious  implica- 
tion of  proceeding  with  union  in  such  cases  is  that  participation  in  the 
united  church  is  likely  to  be  far  from  complete.  Sometimes  further 
negotiation  or  a revision  to  the  proposals  has  resulted  in  a larger 
majority  in  favour.  In  other  cases  delay  or  revision  has  failed  to  secure 
assent  from  a minority  implacably  opposed  to  any  form  of  union,  and 
sometimes  has  resulted  in  a strengthening  of  opposition  to  the 
proposals. 

Such  experience  highlights  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  those  who 
formulate  such  proposals  are  representative  of  the  range  of  opinions 
within  the  churches  involved  or,  at  the  very  least,  are  sensitive  to  the 
range  of  opinions.  But  because  the  process  of  seeking  unity  requires  both 
a readiness  to  learn  from  others  and  an  openness  to  renewal,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  some  will  remain  content  with  things  the  way 
they  are,  or  unconvinced  that  the  particular  proposals  are  the  right  way 
forward. 

One,  though  by  no  means  the  only,  reason  for  resistance  to  unity 
proposals  is  the  fear  that  something  valuable  in  the  life  of  an  existing 
denomination  will  be  lost  or  compromised.  That  thing  might  have  to  do 
with  faith  and  order,  such  as  a particular  doctrine,  an  aspect  of  polity,  or  a 
form  of  worship;  or  it  might  be  somewhat  more  mundane,  such  as  a piece 
of  property,  a source  of  funds,  or  a social  status.  I do  not  propose  to 
comment  in  detail  on  items  in  the  second  category,  though  it  would  be 
foolish  to  underestimate  their  capacity  to  thwart  efforts  towards  unity, 3 
and  sometimes  issues  of  this  sort  can  lie  beneath  positions  taken  under 
theological  banners. 

Jurgen  Winterhager4  has  drawn  a distinction  between  two  very 
different  approaches  to  union,  approaches  which  he  sees  exemplified  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  and  the  Church  of  South 
India  respectively.  In  his  view,  the  United  Church  of  Canada  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  union  was  to  be  a sharing  of  all  the  spiritual 
riches  and  traditions  of  the  three  uniting  denominations,  without  damage 
or  loss,  whereas  the  Church  of  South  India  was  premised  on  the  belief 
that  the  uniting  churches  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  traditional  ways  for 
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the  sake  of  a unity  which  would  be  immeasurably  richer  than  the  mere 
pooling  of  traditions.  Though  I think  that  Winterhager  overstated  his 
case,  he  correctly  discerned  a difference  of  emphasis  in  the  two 
approaches. 

The  greater  the  similarities  of  churches,  the  easier  it  is  to  think  of  unity 
as  a pooling  or  blending  of  traditions.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
that  this  is  a characteristic  emphasis  of  unions  or  reunions  of  churches 
belonging  to  the  same  confessional  or  denominational  family,  as  well  as 
some  transconfessional  unions  in  which  the  partners  represent  very 
similar  styles  of  churchmanship.  Such  an  approach  has  the  obvious 
advantages  of  emphasizing  continuity  with  the  past  and  the  legitimacy  of 
each  church’s  witness.  But,  as  John  Webster  Grant5  pointed  out:  “In  its 
eagerness  to  retain  the  treasure  of  the  past  it  runs  the  risk  of  preserving  the 
bad  along  with  the  good,  the  false  along  with  the  true.  Beginning 
commendably  with  mutual  recognition,  it  avoids  the  painful  probing  of 
mutual  questioning.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  churches  would 
either  need,  or  be  willing,  to  sacrifice  all  their  traditions  for  the  sake  of 
unity.  Even  where  there  is  a strong  emphasis  upon  renewal,  one  is  likely 
to  find  a continuance  of  many  of  the  previous  traditions.  In  most  cases, 
this  is  because  those  traditions,  though  different,  are  not  incompatible.  In 
other  cases  where  the  traditions  appear  to  be  incompatible,  their  con- 
tinuance within  a united  church  is  based  on  what  Martin  Cressey  has 
called  “the  integrity  of  a mutual  recognition  of  well-grounded  convic- 
tions”. 6 

Baptism  and  participation 

A discussion  of  baptism  is  relevant  to  the  theme  of  this  paper  not  only 
as  an  example  of  an  issue  on  which  divergent  traditions  have  been 
accorded  recognition  in  the  same  church,  but  also  because  baptism  has 
particular  significance  in  marking  initiation  into  the  Christian  community. 
The  Church  of  North  India  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom  provide  useful  case  studies  at  this  point.  In  their  foundation 
documents  each  of  these  churches  explicitly  recognizes  that  its  member- 
ship includes  some  persons  who  hold  to  the  conviction  that  baptism  can 
only  be  appropriately  administered  to  a believer,  and  some  whose 
conviction  it  is  that  infant  baptism  also  is  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of 
Christ.  The  Church  of  North  India  openly  acknowledges  that  divergence 
of  opinion  on  matters  such  as  this  is  “something  which  can  only  be  borne 
within  one  fellowship  by  the  exercise  of  much  mutual  forbearance  and 
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charity”,  but  that,  nevertheless,  “it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  that  those  who  are  one  in  Him  should  be  divided  even  for  such 
causes  as  these”. 7 

The  commentary  in  the  Lima  text  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 
notes  that: 

In  some  churches  which  unite  both  infant-baptist  and  believer-baptist 
traditions,  it  has  been  possible  to  regard  as  equivalent  alternatives  for  entry 
into  the  Church  both  a pattern  whereby  baptism  in  infancy  is  followed  by  later 
profession  of  faith  and  a pattern  whereby  believers’  baptism  follows  upon  a 
presentation  and  blessing  in  infancy.  This  example  invites  other  churches  to 
decide  whether  they,  too,  could  not  recognize  equivalent  alternatives  in  their 
reciprocal  relationships  and  in  church  union  negotiations. 8 

At  the  same  time  the  Lima  text  insists  that  baptism  is  administered  only 
once  to  any  person, 9 a provision  which  is  also  written  into  the  statement 
of  faith  of  the  United  Reformed  Church.  Though  this  is  not  explicitly 
stated  in  the  final  version  of  the  Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  reference  there  to  infant  baptism  and  believer’s  baptism  as 
“alternative  practices”  (Ch.  VI, 4)  would  seem  to  imply  this. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  what  has  been  the  outcome  of  these 
endeavours  to  hold  together  two  apparently  irreconcilable  traditions? 
Given  that  those  who  had  held  only  to  believer’s  baptism  made  up  a 
minority  within  these  united  churches,  to  what  extent  have  their  convic- 
tions been  respected?  In  particular,  what  happens  when  a person  who  has 
been  baptized  in  infancy  reaches  a conscientious  and  settled  conviction 
that  baptism  can  only  properly  be  administered  to  a believer  and  therefore 
requests  baptism  as  a believer? 

Appendix  B of  the  penultimate  (third)  edition  of  the  Plan  of  Church 
Union  in  North  India  and  Pakistan  proposed  that  ministers  of  the  Church 
would  endeavour  to  help  such  a person  “not  by  rebaptism  but  by  some 
other  means  which  effectively  reaffirms  his  baptism  and  symbolizes  for 
him  his  engrafting  into  Christ”;  and  that  “if  a person  should  persistently 
maintain  that  only  his  baptism  now  as  a believer  will  satisfy  his  con- 
science, although  he  was  baptized  in  infancy,  the  minister  concerned  will 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  pastoral  advice  and 
direction”.  Though  it  was  decided  to  delete  Appendix  B from  the  final 
(fourth)  edition  of  the  Plan,  W.J.  Marshall  reports  that  the  above  words 
describe  the  way  in  which  the  Church  of  North  India  could  be  expected  to 
deal  with  such  situations. 10  He  adds:  “There  is  hope  that  in  the  CNI  the 
scruples  of  individuals  about  their  own  baptism  as  infants  will  be  satisfied 
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along  these  lines.  Yet  it  would  be  a denial  of  Baptist  convictions  to  forbid 
second  baptism  entirely.” 11 

The  final  form  of  the  proposals  for  unification  between  the  Churches  of 
Christ  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  specifically  rejected  an  earlier 
suggestion  that  there  might,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  some  form  of 
baptismal  rite  for  those  who  had  already  received  infant  baptism.  Instead, 
it  proposed  “some  pastoral  and  public  recognition  of  the  need  of  such  a 
person”,  whether  in  a service  of  confirmation  or  on  some  other  occasion 
when  baptismal  vows  can  be  renewed  and  a public  profession  of  faith 
made. 12  The  Basis  of  Union  also  states  that  if  differences  of  conviction  on 
the  question  of  baptism  result  in  personal  conflict  of  conscience  “it  will 
require  to  be  pastorally  reconciled  in  mutual  understanding  and  charity, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Basis  of  Union,  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Elders’  Meeting  of  the  local  congregation,  and  if  necessary  by  the  wider 
councils  of  the  Church”. 13 

There  is  thus  considerable  similarity  in  the  general  approach  adopted  to 
the  question  of  baptism  in  the  Church  of  North  India  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  other.  In  each 
case  there  is  a recognition  that  there  are  two  routes  to  the  full  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  church  membership:  one  by  profession  of  faith  and 
baptism  as  a believer,  the  other  by  baptism  as  an  infant  and  profession  of 
faith  at  a later  date.  As  Geoffrey  Wainwright  has  argued  in  his  discussion 
of  the  Lima  text,  once  the  exegetical  and  hermeneutical  difficulties 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  baptism  are  recognized,  there  ought  to  be 
far  less  exclusive  insistence  upon  one  interpretation  or  tradition,  and  a 
greater  readiness  to  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  good  grounds  for  an 
alternative  interpretation  or  tradition.  Many  features  in  the  divergent 
approaches  to  baptism  can  be  seen  as  bearing  witness  to  important 
Christian  truths.  Indeed,  Wainwright  argues  that  maintaining  each  of 
these  traditions  together  in  tension  is  probably  the  best  form  of  witness. 14 

A number  of  points  concerning  unity,  renewal  and  participation  emerge 
from  reflection  on  the  experience  of  churches  such  as  those  discussed 
above: 

1 . That  experience  reminds  every  church  and  every  Christian  that  we 
should  not  be  content  simply  to  accept  a situation  in  which  baptism 
divides  the  people  of  God.  The  words  of  St  Paul  in  Galatians  3:27-28  and 
1 Corinthians  12:13  point  to  the  importance  of  this  affirmation. 

2.  The  experience  of  coming  to  grips  with  alternative  views  of  baptism 
has  highlighted  the  importance  of  the  statement  within  the  commentary  of 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  that:  “Both  forms  of  baptism  require  a 
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similar  and  responsible  attitude  towards  Christian  nurture”  and  “the 
personal  faith  of  the  recipient  of  baptism  and  faithful  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  are  essential  for  the  full  fruit  of  baptism”.5 * * * * * * * * *  15 

In  other  words,  it  suggests  that  every  church  must  guard  against  an 
undisciplined  administration  of  baptism,  whether  of  infants  or  adults,  and 
earnestly  seek  to  ensure  that  participation  in  the  life  of  the  church  by  those 
baptized  is  made  real  and  effective. 

3.  There  is  no  easy  solution  for  the  problem  which  arises  when  persons 
whose  Christian  initiation  has  begun  according  to  one  tradition  (infant 
baptism)  come  to  the  conscientious  and  firm  conviction  that  what  took 
place  in  infancy  was  not  a valid  baptism  for  them.  This  problem  is  not 
unique  to  those  churches  which  have  deliberately  united  traditions  of 
infant-baptism  and  believer-only-baptism.  It  has  also  arisen  with  increas- 
ing frequency  in  many  other  churches. 

4.  In  dealing  with  this  problem  there  is  a need  to  seek  a right 
relationship  between  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  the  individual  and  the 
corporate  conscience  of  the  church.  It  is  clear  from  the  New  Testament 
that  the  conscience  of  the  individual  must  be  accorded  due  weight.  But 
such  freedom  should  not  be  interpreted  in  a purely  individualistic  way 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  New  Testament  understanding  of  the  church. 
As  W.J.  Marshall  puts  it: 

Since  the  church  is  one  body  in  which  all  are  members  of  another  (Rom. 
12:5;  1 Cor.  12:27),  conscience  includes  mutual  submission  in  love.  The 
whole  body  must  be  concerned  with  the  tender  conscience  of  the  person  who 
doubts  the  reality  of  his  baptism  as  an  infant.  Similarly,  the  person  troubled  by 
this  doubt  must  not  think  of  himself  alone  but  remember  the  whole  body  and 
respect  the  conscience  of  the  large  number  of  people  who  consider  their 
baptism  as  infants  true  and  real. 16 

5.  All  this  highlights  the  importance  of  providing  appropriate  oppor- 

tunities for  the  baptized  to  openly  confess  and  reaffirm  their  faith,  at  the 

eucharist,  at  the  baptism  of  others,  or  at  special  services  of  renewal.  The 

Covenant  Service,  used  in  Methodism  and  recently  revised  by  the  Uniting 

Church  in  Australia,  is  one  example  of  such  a service. 17  Another  example 

comes  from  the  New  Zealand  Presbyterian  Church’s  “Service  of  Renewal 

Appropriating  Baptism”,  which  includes  a symbolic  act  of  immersion 

intended  not  to  re-enact  but  to  recall  baptism  and  to  confirm  “the 

cleansing,  forgiveness,  new  life  and  promised  gift  of  God’s  Spirit”. 18 

Although  this  service  includes  a statement  of  intention  specifically 

declaring  that  “it  is  not  possible  to  undergo  another  baptism  or  to  re-enact 
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our  confirmation”,  some  might  feel  that  the  last  example  runs  the  danger 
of  being  regarded  as  baptism.  I leave  it  to  the  theologians  to  adjudicate  on 
that  question.  I note  that  in  its  1987  report  to  the  Assembly,  the  Doctrine 
and  Worship  Committee  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  stated  that  it 
could  not  see  its  way  to  “devising  a service  which  would  be  sufficiently 
like  a baptism  to  relieve  troubled  consciences  but  sufficiently  unlike  it  to 
maintain  the  church’s  integrity”.  At  the  same  time,  it  stressed  the 
importance  of  providing  appropriate  opportunities  for  the  baptized  to 
openly  confess  and  reaffirm  their  faith.  It  is  this  latter  point  which  I wish 
to  stress,  rather  than  the  particular  example  from  New  Zealand. 

6.  Maintenance  of  a creative  tension  between  traditions  of  infant- 
baptism  and  believer-only-baptism  requires  a readiness  on  the  part  of  all 
to  enrich  and  renew  their  understanding  of  this  sacrament,  rather  than 
simply  defending  entrenched  positions.  In  the  process  of  creative  dia- 
logue, those  who  practise  only  the  baptism  of  believers  might,  for 
example,  be  led  to  consider  what  provision,  if  any,  they  make  for  the 
participation  of  the  mentally  handicapped  in  baptism.  Likewise,  those 
who  practise  infant  baptism  might  be  led  to  consider  how  seriously  they 
take  their  responsibility  to  ensure  that  those  baptized  are  enabled  to  grow 
in  faith  and  to  participate  in  appropriate  ways  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the 
church. 

Eucharistic  participation  by  children 

Just  as  there  are  different  traditions  concerning  the  appropriate  age  for 
baptism,  so  too  there  are  different  traditions  concerning  the  appropriate 
age  for  participation  in  the  eucharist.  The  Orthodox  Church,  for  example, 
has  always  accepted  as  an  apostolic  tradition  the  inclusion  of  infants  and 
children  in  holy  communion.  By  contrast,  some  other  churches  have 
restricted  communion  to  those  confirmed  at  a later  age. 19  The  Lima  text 
challenged  those  churches  which  baptize  children  but  which  refuse  them  a 
share  in  the  eucharist  until  after  such  later  confirmation  to  “ponder 
whether  they  [the  churches]  have  fully  appreciated  and  accepted  the 
consequences  of  baptism”. 20  Various  churches  which  practise  infant 
baptism,  including  some  united  or  uniting  churches,  have  been  exploring 
this  issue  in  recent  years.  Some  have  now  formally  adopted  a particular 
policy.  For  example,  at  its  1985  Assembly,  the  Uniting  Church  in 
Australia  resolved  (minute  85.109): 

To  declare  that  in  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia  it  is  appropriate  and 

desirable  for  baptised  children,  being  members  of  the  Church,  to  participate  in 

the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  including  reception  of  the  elements. 
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To  declare  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  of  Elders  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  baptised  children  in  Holy  Communion  and,  in  particular, 
to  ensure  that  adequate  opportunities  are  provided  for  children,  parents  and  the 
congregation  as  a whole  to  prepare  adequately  for  such  participation. 

To  request  Councils  of  Elders  to  give  particular  attention  to  those  aspects  of 
children’s  participation  in  Holy  Communion  on  which  people  are  uncertain  or 
hold  differing  views,  so  that  pastoral  sensitivity  and  care  will  characterise 
what  is  done  in  congregations.  21 

Thus  although  a clear  policy  was  adopted,  there  was  a recognition  of 
the  need  to  approach  the  issue  in  a pastorally  sensitive  way. 

The  issue  is  more  complex  in  churches  which  have  united  traditions  of 
infant-baptism  and  believer-only-baptism,  and  it  is  possible  that  such 
churches  will,  for  this  or  other  reasons,  continue  to  make  confirmation  the 
usual  point  of  entry  into  eucharistic  participation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  this  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  various  denominational 
traditions  need  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  a renewed  understanding  of 
the  process  of  Christian  nurture. 22  In  coming  to  this  renewed  understand- 
ing, churches  with  different  traditions  have  much  to  learn  from  one 
another. 

Participation  of  young  adults  in  worship 

For  some  time  now  it  has  been  observed  that  various  churches  are 
failing  to  engage  or  maintain  the  participation  of  many  young  adults.  This 
problem  is  not  unique  to  united  or  uniting  churches  but  it  is  one  which  has 
potential  long-term  implications,  especially  if  churches  are  unsuccessful 
in  re-engaging  the  interest  and  involvement  of  this  age  cohort.  I think  that 
a study  of  50-  and  60-year  old  regular  attenders  of  ecumenically  inclined 
churches  would  reveal  that  most  of  these  people  went  to  church  regularly 
in  their  twenties.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  the  present  generation  of  20-  to  30- 
year  olds  is  less  inclined  than  were  earlier  generations  of  20-  to  30-year 
olds  to  be  involved  in  the  life  of  the  church,  then  it  would  be  unwise  to 
assume  that  many  of  the  present  generation  of  young  adults  will  automati- 
cally become  church  participants  later  in  life. 

Various  studies  have  indicated  that  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the 
worship  life  of  a congregation  is  one,  though  not  the  only,  important 
factor  in  explaining  church  growth  or  decline.  Those  congregations  which 
have  vibrant  worship  are  much  more  likely  to  be  growing  than  are  those 
whose  worship  lacks  such  vibrancy.  Especially  among  teenagers  and 
young  adults,  the  complaint  is  often  heard  that  worship  services  are 
downright  boring.  Some  people  of  various  ages  have  ceased  participating 
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because  they  perceive,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  what  goes  on  in  worship, 
and  perhaps  in  other  aspects  of  the  church’s  life,  is  incredibly  dull: 
uninspired  and  uninspiring. 

I do  not  suggest  that  a church  should  turn  to  gimmicks  or  entertainment 
to  attract  people  or  to  enliven  its  worship.  A church  ought  to  offer  forms 
of  worship  which  are  spiritually  real,  intellectually  honest  and  emotion- 
ally satisfying.  It  should  also  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  different  people 
and  try  to  make  appropriate  provision  for  them. 

For  some  worshippers  a sense  of  God’s  immanence,  of  intimacy  and  of 
spontaneity  will  be  important.  For  such  people,  worship  will  involve  a 
sharing  of  very  concrete  concerns,  a strong  emphasis  upon  Christian 
narrative  (including  one’s  own  faith  story)  rather  than  on  abstract  theol- 
ogy, active  involvement  of  the  body,  a focus  on  the  immediacy  of  God’s 
presence,  and  possibly  the  use  of  popular,  contemporary  styles  of  music. 

For  others,  a sense  of  God’s  transcendence,  of  structure,  and  of 
tradition  will  be  more  important.  In  this  case  the  worship  is  likely  to  be 
cast  in  more  abstract  terms,  to  place  less  stress  on  conviviality  and  on 
informality,  to  be  more  intellectually  oriented,  to  focus  on  the  otherness 
of  God,  and  possibly  to  make  use  of  more  traditional  or  classical  styles  of 
music. 

A church  will  not  be  doing  justice  to  either  the  richness  of  the 
Christian  heritage  or  the  needs  of  different  people  if  it  tries  to  force  all 
its  worship  into  the  one  mould,  whether  that  be  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  or  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  both  types  of 
worshipper  at  the  same  time,  though  I think  that  each  has  something  to 
learn  from  the  other.  Most  services  in  united  and  uniting  churches  seem 
to  lean  more  towards  the  second  style  than  the  first,  and  it  would  be 
short-sighted  in  the  extreme  to  fail  to  minister  to  those  for  whom  this  is 
the  preferred  mode  of  worship.  They  are,  after  all,  the  bulk  of  the 
present  membership. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  the  significant  cultural  shift  which 
has  occurred  in  many  societies  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Persons  bom  since  then  have  generally  had  their  musical  tastes  shaped  by 
more  upbeat  types  of  music,  and  this  is  symptomatic  of  a broad  cultural 
shift.  In  contrast  to  earlier  ages,  contemporary  society,  at  least  in  the 
Western  world,  is  much  more  of  a consumer  society,  in  which  each 
person  is,  within  limits,  free  to  construct  his  or  her  own  life-style  by 
choosing  the  goods  and  services  of  his  or  her  fancy.  This  freedom  of 
choice  applies  not  only  to  goods  and  services  but  also  to  the  selection  of 
friends,  marriage  partners,  neighbours,  recreational  activities,  and  even 
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religion.  In  such  a society  a church  starts  to  look  like  part  of  the  leisure 
industry,  competing  with  other  leisure  outlets  as  well  as  with  other 
religious  groups  for  customers.  Public  tastes  are  largely  shaped  by  the 
mass  media,  especially  television  and  radio,  with  their  emphases  on 
visual  imagery  and  on  the  characteristic  sounds  of  popular  music. 

The  church  must  decide  whether,  in  order  to  communicate  the  gospel  to 
the  present  generation,  it  is  prepared  to  clothe  that  message  in  the  cultural 
idioms  of  the  present  age,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  regard  those  idioms  as 
irredeemably  inappropriate  and  confine  itself  to  the  idioms  of  a previous 
age.  One  of  the  appeals  of  Pentecostalism  to  a growing  number  of  young 
and  older  adults  is  that  it  takes  the  rhythm  and  beat  of  contemporary 
music  and  uses  these  to  convey  its  message.  But  that  is  not  its  only 
appeal.  Its  activities  include  both  large  group  gatherings,  which  give 
people  a sense  of  belonging  to  something  significant,  and  small  groups 
which  meet  for  praise,  prayer,  study  of  the  scriptures  and  sharing  of 
experience,  and  which  provide  a sense  of  intimacy  and  of  loving  concern 
for  one  another. 

I am  not  advocating  that  other  churches  copy  the  whole  apparatus  of 
Pentecostalism,  but  that  they  learn  from  its  strengths: 

— that  they  learn  to  bring  an  authentic  note  of  liberation  and  celebration 
to  their  worship,  without  succumbing  to  triumphalism; 

— that  they  recover  a more  holistic  understanding  of  health,  recalling 
Jesus’  promise  that  he  came  to  bring  life  in  all  its  fullness; 

— that  they  rediscover  the  importance  of  small  groups  of  people  who 
meet  together  in  one  another’s  homes  for  praise,  prayer,  study  of  the 
scriptures,  sharing  of  experience,  pastoral  care  and,  one  could  add, 
social  action. 

Pentecostalism,  in  turn,  can  learn  from  the  strengths  of  other  churches. 

Just  how  such  developments  should  relate  to  existing  activities  is  a 
matter  for  decision  within  each  church.  There  should  be  room  for  a 
variety  of  styles  of  worship  arranged  in  such  a way  that  worshippers 
would  know  what  style  to  expect  in  any  particular  service,  rather  than 
some  sort  of  hodge-podge  which  satisfies  no  one.  If  positive  encourage- 
ment is  given  for  all  worshippers  to  accept  the  authenticity  of  styles  of 
worship  other  than  those  which  they  may  personally  prefer,  in  due  course 
there  can  be  some  cross-fertilization. 

Participation  of  women 

A fairly  consistent  research  finding  around  the  world  is  that  women,  on 
average,  score  higher  than  men  on  most  indices  of  religious  belief  and 
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behaviour,  such  as  belief  in  God,  frequency  of  church  attendance, 
frequency  of  private  prayer,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  positions  of 
leadership  and  decision-making  within  the  church  have  tended  to  be 
occupied  mainly  by  men.  In  the  past,  and  still  to  some  extent  in  the 
present,  this  situation  of  gender  inequality  has  been  defended  by  appeal  to 
scripture  and/or  tradition.  Thus,  for  example,  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  words  ascribed  St  Paul:  “Let  a woman  learn  in  silence  with  all 
submissiveness.  I permit  no  woman  to  teach  or  have  authority  over  men; 
she  is  to  keep  silent”  (1  Tim.  2:11-12).  Similarly,  some  churches  have 
emphasized  the  significance  (sign- value)  of  having  a male  as  minister  of 
the  word  and  sacraments,  because  Christ  was  a male. 23 

Others,  however,  have  pointed  to  Christ’s  concern  for  the  liberation  of 
women  from  social  stereotyping  and  restricted  roles,  and  to  St  Paul’s 
teaching  that  in  the  Christian  community  there  should  be  no  division 
between  male  and  female  (Gal.  3:28).  In  their  view,  it  is  Christ’s 
humanity  rather  than  his  maleness  which  is  significant.  United  and 
uniting  churches  have,  at  least  in  recent  years,  tended  towards  this  view. 

Some  united  churches  were  particularly  critical  of  parts  of  the  Lima 
text  which  dealt  with  the  place  of  women  in  the  life  of  the  church.  For 
example,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (USA)  and  the  United  Reformed 
Church  (UK)  each  noted  that  paragraph  50  of  the  section  on  ministry, 
which  calls  for  a re-evaluation  of  any  ordination  practices  which  discrimi- 
nate on  the  grounds  of  handicap,  race  or  sociological  grouping,  fails  to 
mention  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  sex.  The  United  Church  of 
Canada  commented  that: 

The  place  of  women  in  ministry  goes  far  beyond  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  women  are  fit  subjects  for  ordination.  The  United  Church  of  Canada  has 
ordained  women  since  1936,  yet  for  most  of  that  period  did  not  significantly 
engage  the  sexism  that  remained  in  our  actual  practice  of  ministry.  We  are 
shocked  by  the  way  in  which  the  text  patronizes  women  while  attempting  to 
include  them  by  speaking  of  the  “discovery”  of  the  ministry  which  can  be 
provided  by  women  (II.D.18).  The  text  seems  to  accept  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  forms  of  ministry  which,  in  the  past,  have  been  exclusively 
male. 

We  cannot  be  content  with  a text  which  represents  the  question  of  women  in 
ministry  as  something  less  than  a matter  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  nature  of 
Christian  faith.  While  the  ambiguity  of  the  text  is  reflective  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Church,  it  is  inappropriate  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  exclusion  of 
women  from  ordained  ministry  reveals  an  understanding  of  God,  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  Church  which  we  cannot  recognize  as  true  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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Some  of  the  differences  among  Christians  in  interpreting  St  Paul’s 
teachings  on  the  place  of  women  in  the  church  arise  from  different 
estimates  of  the  significance  of  the  social  and  cultural  environment  within 
which  he  was  writing.  Despite  evidence  from  the  New  Testament, 
especially  Luke’s  Gospel,  that  Jesus’  attitude  to  women  broke  through 
many  of  the  prevailing  stereotypes,  and  evidence  from  Acts  that  women 
played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  early  church,  it  has  taken  the 
church  nearly  2000  years  to  realize  the  full  implications  of  the  Christian 
gospel  for  the  ministry  of  women.  It  must  frankly  be  admitted  that  some 
of  this  realization  has  come  as  a result  of  movements  outside  the  church  as 
well  as  within.  This  might  mean  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
ministry  of  women  can  be  accorded  its  rightful  place  in  those  churches 
which  are  operating  in  a social  and  cultural  environment  which  is  less 
amenable  to  women’s  liberation.  For  example,  in  the  predominantly 
Muslim  environments  of  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,  the  Church  of  Paki- 
stan and  the  Church  of  Bangladesh  have  not  yet  considered  the  question 
of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  North  India,  formed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Church  of  Pakistan  and  on  the  basis  of  the  same  Plan  of  Church 
Union,  approved  in  1980  the  principle  and  practice  of  ordaining  women, 
and  in  January  1987  ordained  its  first  Indian  woman  presbyter. 

Even  in  those  churches  which  have  approved  the  ordination  of  women 
there  is  generally  still  a long  way  to  go  before  women  will  be  truly  equal 
with  men  either  in  numbers  ordained  or  in  frequency  of  appointment  to 
positions  of  leadership  at  national,  regional,  district  and  local  levels. 24  In 
an  effort  to  increase  participation,  some  churches  have  written  into  their 
I constitution  or  policy  statements  a requirement  that  a certain  proportion  of 
places  on  church  councils  and  committees  should  be  filled  by  women. 
Important  and  useful  though  this  may  be,  it  deals  with  only  a small  part  of 
the  problem.  25  Jean  Skuse,  General  Secretary  of  the  Australian  Council 
i of  Churches,  describes  the  problem  in  this  way:  “Images  of  God, 
j language  used  in  worship,  biblical  teaching,  theological  education,  head- 
j ship  models  and  hierarchical  structures  all  represent  an  environment 
within  the  church  which  is  comfortable  for  men  but  which  excludes  so 
I much  of  women’s  experience.”26 

If  she  is  correct,  what  is  called  for  is  not  simply  the  establishment  of 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  women  can  participate  more  fully  in  existing 
I structures,  but  a review  of  the  theology,  language,  liturgies,  structures, 
priorities  and  patterns  of  relationship  within  the  life  of  the  church.  That 
! constitutes  a very  full  agenda.  With  respect  to  language  in  English- 
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speaking  churches:  the  United  Church  of  Christ  (USA),  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  and  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  have  each 
developed  guidelines  on  the  use  of  inclusive  language. 27  The  other  issues 
mentioned  above  also  need  to  be  addressed. 

Participation  by  persons  from  different  classes,  castes,  races  and 
cultural  or  ethnic  groups 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  extent  to  which  united  churches  have 
enabled  the  effective  participation  of  persons  coming  from  different 
classes,  castes,  races,  and  cultural  or  ethnic  groups.  Just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  participation  of  women,  here  too  the  results  have  been  mixed. 
One  example  of  a generally  positive  outcome  is  provided  by  the 
United  Church  of  Papua  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  which 
unites  Papuan  churches  that  had  developed  from  the  work  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  New  Guinean  churches  that  had  been 
related  to  the  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  and  churches  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  group  (including  what  is  now  the  North  Solomon 
Islands  Province  of  Papua-New  Guinea)  that  had  been  linked  with  the 
Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand.  Both  within  and  between  each  of 
these  regions  there  were  and  are  many  differences  of  language, 
culture,  ethnicity,  tribe  and  clan.  In  addition,  the  climate  and  natural 
resources  are  much  more  favourable  for  economic  development  in 
some  areas  than  in  others.  The  United  Church  has  worked  hard  to 
bridge  these  many  differences.  Though  tensions  arising  from  them 
may  spring  up  from  time  to  time,  the  church  is  strongly  committed  to 
seeking  consensus  in  decision-making  at  every  level  of  its  structure. 
Its  unity  effectively  spans  what  are  now  two  nations,  as  well  as 
reaching  across  the  other  differences  just  noted. 

Likewise,  in  the  Church  of  Bangladesh,  where  about  80  percent  of  the 
membership  is  made  up  of  the  majority  Bengali  and  the  remaining  20 
percent  is  tribal,  the  question  of  the  representation  of  tribal  people,  who 
have  traditionally  been  regarded  by  the  Bengali  as  culturally  and  educa- 
tionally inferior,  is  important.  At  the  diocesan  level,  the  Executive 
Committee  usually  has  two  tribal  members  — one  from  the  larger  Garo 
tribe,  and  one  from  the  smaller  Santali.  Of  the  four  deaneries  of  the 
Church  of  Bangladesh,  one  is  entirely  tribal  (Garo).  In  that  deanery,  the 
councils  and  administration  are  entirely  in  tribal  hands.  A second  deanery 
is  mixed  (Santali  and  Bengali).  In  an  area  where  there  is  a long  history  of 
oppression  of  the  Santalis  by  the  Bengali  community,  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  church  to  develop  the  Santali  community  econo- 
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mically  and  to  ensure  their  full  representation  in  the  church’s  leadership 
and  decision-making  structures. 

The  Church  of  South  India,  which  has  had  to  contend  with  the  deeply 
! rooted  caste  system  and  economic  disparities  in  that  country,  and  which 
has  contributed  much  of  great  value  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  stated 
in  its  official  report,  The  Church  of  South  India  after  Thirty  Years , that 
there  were  still  wide  economic  inequalities  between  urban  and  rural 
dioceses.  It  noted  also  that:  “Unity  in  our  Church  is  often  marred  by 
casteism  and  parochialism  which  raise  their  ugly  heads  at  the  time  of 
elections  to  the  various  committees  and  councils  of  the  Church  at  different 
levels  creating  quarrelsome  factions  and  divisions  in  the  Church.  Some- 
times such  factional  dissensions  and  conflicts  bring  the  entire  work  of  the 
diocese  or  pastorate  to  a standstill.”28  It  is  a measure  of  the  integrity  of 
that  Church  that  it  should  so  openly  state  that  there  are  still  such  barriers 
to  be  overcome.  Here  again  the  themes  of  unity,  renewal  and  participation 
intersect. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  in  a church  which  spans  different  cultures, 
languages,  races,  ethnic  groups  and  other  social  categories  there  is 
always  likely  to  be  some  tension  between  the  principles  of  unity  and 
diversity.  For  example,  the  creation  of  separate  congregations  on  the 
basis  of  differences  in  language  and  culture  can  enable  people  to 
worship  in  their  preferred  language  and  to  hear  the  gospel  in  a 
meaningful  way.  There  is  a risk,  however,  that  congregations  separated 
along  these  lines  will  remain  insulated  from  the  insights,  joys,  needs  and 
struggles  of  one  another.  Churches  need  continually  to  seek  ways  in 
which  such  isolation  can  be  overcome.  Similarly,  minimum  quotas  for 
representation  of  minorities  and  of  others  previously  under-represented 
in  church  councils  can  go  some  way  to  redressing  balances  and  ensuring 
that  their  concerns  and  perspectives  are  truly  heard.  But  the  very  need 
i for  such  provisions  is  an  expression  of  the  tension  between  the  old  age 
which  has  not  yet  passed  away  and  the  new  age  which  has  not  yet  fully 
i come. 29 

Church  polities  and  participation 

Some  forms  of  church  government  appear  to  be  mutually  incompatible. 
For  example,  congregational  polities,  which  stress  the  autonomy  of  the 
• local  congregation,  are  incompatible  with  presbyterial  or  synodal  struc- 
tures, which  stress  the  need  for  oversight  beyond  the  local  congregation. 
Likewise,  presbyterial  structures,  which  typically  operate  on  the  basis  of 
! corporate  and  collegial  authority,  are  not  easily  reconciled  with  episcopal 
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polities,  especially  those  which  claim  that  distinctive  apostolic  authority 
is  given  to  bishops. 

The  Lausanne  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (1927)  declared  as 
follows: 

In  view  of  (1)  the  place  which  the  episcopate,  the  council  of  presbyters,  and 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  respectively,  had  in  the  constitution  of  the 
early  Church,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  episcopal,  presbyteral  and  congregational 
systems  of  government  are  each  today,  and  have  been  for  centuries,  accepted 
by  great  communions  in  Christendom,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  episcopal, 
presbyteral  and  congregational  systems  are  each  believed  by  many  to  be 
essential  to  the  good  order  of  the  Church,  we  therefore  recognize  that  these 
several  elements  must  all,  under  conditions  which  require  further  study,  have 
an  appropriate  place  in  the  order  of  life  of  a re-united  Church,  and  that  each 
separate  communion,  recalling  the  abundant  blessing  of  God  vouchsafed  to  its 
ministry  in  the  past,  should  gladly  bring  to  the  common  life  of  the  united 
Church  its  own  spiritual  treasures... 

It  is  further  recognized  that  inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed  upon 
every  believer,  and  each  believer  has  an  immediate  access  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  since  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as  teaching, 
preaching,  and  spiritual  counsel,  are  the  treasures  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of 
the  individual,  it  is  necessary  and  proper  that  the  Church  should  make  fuller 
use  of  such  gifts  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 30 

Two  questions  emerge  from  these  observations.  How  far  have  united 
churches  successfully  secured  the  participation  of  those  whose  traditions 
of  church  government,  together  with  their  implied  forms  of  spirituality, 31 
are  different?  And  how  far  have  united  churches  succeeded  in  maintaining 
or  increasing  general  lay  participation,  not  only  in  leadership  and  deci- 
sion-making but  also  in  other  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  church? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  throw  further  light  on  various  facets  of 
the  relationship  between  unity,  renewal  and  participation.  First,  it  is 
clear  that  the  logically  “pure”  types  of  polity  described  above  have 
seldom  been  found  in  practice  in  recent  years,  even  in  churches  which 
have  not  been  involved  in  union.  Thus  churches  with  a predominantly 
congregational  polity  have  realized  the  value  of  having  advisory  and 
organizational  structures  beyond  the  local  congregation.  Churches  with  a 
predominantly  presbyterial  structure  have  found  it  beneficial  to  delegate 
some  tasks  of  oversight  and  pastoral  care  to  elected  officials.  And 
churches  with  a predominantly  episcopal  structure  have  sought  greater 
involvement  of  the  laity  in  various  aspects  of  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
church. 
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These  processes  of  renewal  have  made  it  easier  for  churches  to  unite 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Whether  they  have  led  to 
greater  lay  participation  has  depended  to  some  extent  on  which  part  of  the 
spectrum  each  church  has  come  from  and,  in  the  case  of  united  churches, 
what  type  of  polity  has  been  adopted.  Where,  as  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, united  churches  have  adopted  episcopacy,  such  episcopacy  has 
typically  been  accompanied  by  a strong  conciliar  structure.  This  has 
meant  that  lay  involvement  in  leadership  and  decision-making  has  been 
greater  than  that  in  some  other  episcopally  governed  churches.  On  the 
. other  hand,  churches  which  have  previously  been  predominantly  congre- 
gational in  polity  may,  after  union,  experience  some  shrinkage  in  the 
range  of  responsibilities  which  can  be  borne  by  lay  persons.  For  example, 
j the  administration  of  the  sacraments  may,  in  deference  to  the  convictions 
1 held  by  some  parties  to  the  union,  be  limited  to  those  specifically 
I ordained  for  this  purpose. 

Most  plans  of  union  in  recent  decades  have  stressed  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  all  members  to  use  the  gifts  and  graces  which  God  has 
bestowed  upon  them  for  the  various  ministries  of  the  church. 32  Likewise, 
the  section  on  ministry  in  the  Lima  text  begins  with  six  paragraphs  on 

■ “The  Calling  of  the  Whole  People  of  God”.  Various  churches,  including 
some  united  churches,  have  been  critical,  however,  of  the  Lima  text’s 

| concentration  on  ordained  ministry.  Included  among  these  churches  are 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia,  the  Church  of  South  India,  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  the  Eglise  protestante  unie  de  Belgique,  the 
Waldensian  and  Methodist  Church  in  Italy,  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
(USA),  and  several  constitutent  churches  of  the  Evangelische  Kirche  der 
j Union.  The  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  expressed 
I its  regret  that  no  reference  was  made  in  the  Lima  document  to  the  ministry 
of  elders,  as  found  in  churches  of  the  Reformed  tradition. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia  and  the  United 
Reformed  Church,  one  of  the  fruits  of  union  has  been  a renewal  of  the 
office  of  elder.  Prompted  in  part  by  the  Lima  text,  various  churches, 
including  some  united  churches,  are  now  examining  a renewed  form  of 
I diaconate  and,  perhaps,  a renewed  form  of  episcopate.  The  question 
t might  be  asked  as  to  whether  a wider  adoption  of  these  latter  two  forms  of 
i ministry  would  involve  an  increased,  and  unnecessary,  clericalization  for 
churches  not  already  structured  in  this  way;  or  whether,  in  their  renewed 
i forms,  this  would  not  necessarily  be  the  result.  Perhaps,  in  any  case,  the 

■ adoption  of  them  is  justified  in  terms  of  the  quest  for  unity,  or  for  other 
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good  reasons.  Their  potential  impact,  both  positive  and  negative,  on 
participation  by  the  laity  should  nevertheless  be  assessed. 

Participation  in  mission 

How  far  has  unity  enabled  all  of  God’s  people  to  participate  more 
effectively  in  mission?  Here  again  the  evidence  is  mixed.  Adrian  Hastings 
argues  that  the  great  advance  in  evangelism  hoped  for  as  a result  of 
reunion  schemes  has  not  in  fact  happened.  He  cites  evidence  from  the 
Church  of  Zambia  and  from  Methodist  union  in  Britain.33  In  1985,  the 
retiring  Moderator  of  the  New  South  Wales  Synod  of  the  Uniting  Church 
in  Australia  said  that  pain  and  disappointment  over  decline  in  member- 
ship, lack  of  outreach  and  evangelism,  and  the  inability  of  the  church  to 
win  the  younger  generation  had  been  his  greatest  disappointments  during 
his  year  as  Moderator.  He  continued:  “While  there  are  numbers  of 
congregations  effectively  engaged  in  outreach  and  discipling,  on  the 
whole  I would  say  that  my  impression  of  the  church  is  that  it  is  not  geared 
for  disciple-making,  nor  does  it  have  any  passion  for  it.  If  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  calling  as  a church,  evangelism  will  need  to  be  more  central  to  our  life 
and  work.”34  I think  that  similar  comments  could  be  made  about  most  of 
the  churches  represented  at  this  consultation. 

We  could  debate  at  length  whether  the  terms  “evangelism”  and  “mis- 
sion” are  synonymous.  In  1968,  Philip  Potter  commented  that  ecumenical 
literature  since  Amsterdam  (1948)  had  used  “mission”,  “witness”  and 
“evangelism”  interchangeably. 35  The  activity  thus  labelled  has  been  seen 
as  one  in  which  the  whole  church  takes  the  whole  gospel  to  the  whole 
world.  At  the  heart  of  that  mission  is  the  task  of  proclaiming  the  good 
news  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  calling  people  to  repentance  and  to  the  new 
life  which  Christ  offers,  inviting  them  to  become  active  members  of  the 
Christian  community  and  to  share  in  Christ’s  mission  in  the  world.  The 
church-in-mission  carries  the  message  of  God’s  salvation,  a salvation 
which  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  individual’s  relationship  with  God 
but  also  with  the  life  of  the  whole  community:  with  questions  of  justice, 
peace,  order  and  freedom.  Another  way  of  describing  the  latter  concern 
would  be  in  the  words  used  at  the  international  conference  on  “Faith, 
Science  and  the  Future”,  held  in  1979  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  namely,  the  creation  of  a “just,  participatory  and  sustainable 
society”. 

I think  that  on  the  whole  the  recent  record  of  united  and  uniting 
churches  (and  of  many  other  ecumenically  minded  churches)  has  been 
stronger  in  working  for  such  a society  than  in  engaging  in  other  forms  of 
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evangelism.  Just  what  we  are  to  make  of  this  situation  is  one  question 
which  we  ought  to  discuss  in  the  course  of  this  consultation.  Is  there  a 
need  both  for  renewal  and  for  wider  and  deeper  participation  here? 

Concluding  comment 

In  Acts  Chapter  10  there  is  the  story  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius.  The  person  facing  the  toughest  decision  on  that 
occasion  was  not  the  pagan  Cornelius  but  the  Reverend  Simon  Peter.  Was 
the  gospel  meant  for  the  Gentiles?  Was  circumcision  essential  to  the 
Christian  faith  or  was  it  just  a cultural  norm  in  one  part  of  the  church? 
Peter  took  the  matter  to  the  Christian  community  and  together  they  sought 
God’s  guidance.  Eventually  they  came  to  see  that  the  gospel  was  meant 
for  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  that  circumcision  was  not  essential. 

True  unity  and  full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  church  will  always 
involve  processes  of  renewal.  By  definition,  the  movement  towards  unity 
| is  a movement  towards  greater  inclusiveness;  its  intention  is  to  bring 
together  in  active  participation  in  the  one  body  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  separated  in  some  way.  In  other  words,  the  movement  towards 
i unity  is  also  a movement  towards  fuller  participation.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  there  may  be  a tension  between  these  two  movements. 
Such  would  be  the  case,  for  example,  if  unity  could  not  accommodate 
! legitimate  diversity,  if  it  precluded  women  from  full  and  equal  participa- 
tion, if  it  resulted  in  increased  clericalism,  or  if  it  was  made  a substitute 
for  participation  in  other  aspects  of  mission.  United  and  uniting  churches 
have  a particular  responsibility  to  guard  against  such  dangers. 
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Models  of  Mission  and  Diakonia 
for  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


Leslie  Boseto 


Introduction 

Let  me  first  thank  the  planning  committee  for  asking  me  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  Fifth  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches. 

I am  not  really  a person  who  can  spend  a long  time  in  the  office  reading 
and  writing  papers.  I am  a “grassroots  man”  and  always  respond  to 
invitations  from  local  congregations  and  circuits.  My  movements  are  no 
longer  controlled  from  the  office  as  there  are  too  many  people  at  the 
grassroots  level  who  want  me  to  conduct  weekend  or  week-long  village- 
based  conferences.  Therefore,  this  paper  is  not  from  a scholar  or  an 
academic  theologian  as  you  might  expect.  This  paper  is  from  a practical 
man  who  tries  both  to  listen  to  what  God  says  and  to  discern  his  will  and 
ways. 

The  theme  which  I had  been  asked  to  explore  and  share  is:  “Models  of 
Mission  and  Diakonia  for  United  and  Uniting  Churches”.  I thought  at  first 
that  I was  not  the  right  person  to  sit  down  and  search  for  relevant 
materials  on  models  of  mission  and  diakonia  as  being  practised  by  united 
and  uniting  churches. 

However,  I accepted  the  request  because  of  my  simple  conviction 
and  strong  vision  that  God’s  way  of  defeating  and  conquering  the 
world  must  start  from  a given  locality  and  place.  This  is  where 
confessing  his  incarnation  for  the  sake  of  participation  in  the  mission 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  each  contextual  situation  is  so  challenging  and 
urgent.  Therefore  those  of  us  who  have  received  God’s  grace  must  not 
let  it  be  wasted,  for  the  harvest  is  large  and  the  fruits  are  over-ripe  and 
ready  to  rot.  Thus  our  Lord’s  mission  and  diakonia  is  now  (2  Cor.  6:1- 
2;  Matt.  9:36-38). 
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In  this  paper,  I will  not  define  each  of  the  words  of  the  theme.  Rather  I 
will  (1)  reaffirm  clearly  that  the  emergence  of  united  and  uniting  churches 
is  not  only  the  gift  and  will  of  God  in  each  place,  but  a visible  witness  of 
our  obedience  and  participation  with  the  living  and  active  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  world  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  remind  us  again  that  the 
purpose  of  God’s  calling  his  people  is  to  bless  and  serve  all  people;  (3) 
acknowledge  the  arrival  of  the  promised  blessing;  (4)  rediscover  our 
security  and  motivating  factor  in  mission  and  diakonia;  (5)  discuss  our 
commitment  towards  ecumenical  maturity  and  models  of  mission  and 
diakonia. 

Jesus  was  the  first  missionary  sent  out  from  the  very  heart  of  his  Father. 
In  his  mission,  Jesus  both  witnessed  his  oneness  with  his  Father  and 
i obeyed  his  Father’s  will  for  the  world.  My  presentation  will,  I hope,  help 
I us  to  maintain  our  witness,  our  belonging  within  the  everlasting  commu- 
nity of  the  Triune  God  and  our  faithful  obedience  to  his  will  for  the  sake 
of  the  world.  This,  I believe,  is  doing  mission  in  Christ’s  way. 

Three  in  one  and  one  for  all 

What  excites  me  in  our  Christian  faith  is  the  fact  that  there  is  always 
God’s  community  before  any  human  community  was  created  (Gen.  1:26- 
28).  This  community  of  the  Triune  God  is  both  our  security  and  our  hope, 
for  we  are  created  through  them  and  for  them  in  one  community.  God 
said:  “And  now  we  will  make  human  beings,  they  will  be  like  us  and 
resemble  us”  (Gen.  1:27).  This  concept  of  community-God  is  more 
appealing  and  clearly  understood  by  us  in  the  Pacific,  because  for  us 
everyone  must  belong  to  a community  where  personal  care  and  communal 
concern  exist.  The  only  thing  that  can  cut  a member  off  from  the 
community  is  if  she  or  he  commits  a grave  sin  against  the  standard  set  by 
the  community.  For  example,  if  a man  commits  adultery  with  the  wife  of 
his  closest  cousin  or  a biological  brother,  that  man  must  either  be  killed  or 
cut  off  from  his  tribal  community.  We  in  Choiseul  call  this  “Takodoko” 
or  “Jolokisini”  which  means  “disconnected”  or  “dismissed”.  He  is  no 
longer  called  a cousin  or  a brother.  He  loses  all  the  rights  and  properties 
of  his  own  tribal  community.  The  only  way  to  re-connect  the  man  to  his 
own  family  and  tribe  is  to  have  a friend  who  can  help  him  as  a mediator  or 
a peace-maker.  This  involves  paying  a certain  amount  of  traditional 
money,  and  perhaps  even  giving  a piece  of  land. 

The  point  I want  to  stress  in  talking  about  uniting  the  churches  is  that 
I there  was  already  God’s  Triune  community  before  there  were  “churches”. 
The  emergence  of  united  and  uniting  churches  both  witnesses  to  and 
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visibly  expresses  the  undivided,  permanent  and  everlasting  community  of 
God. 

Because  God  is  community-God  he  is  community-creating  God.  No 
one  else  can  create  a united  community.  It  is  the  work  solely  of  God’s 
Holy  Spirit.  We  may  have  been  able  to  formulate  theological  and 
doctrinal  statements  which  seem  to  satisfy  us  in  our  course  towards  unity, 
but  it  is  God  alone  who  brings  people  to  himself  and  to  one  another.  We 
are  only  instruments,  responsive  instruments  to  the  will  and  gift  of  unity 
from  the  source  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts.  In  affirming  our  common 
vision  at  the  Colombo  consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches  we 
said: 


The  oneness  which  is  to  be  made  visible  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe 
is  the  oneness  of  the  Triune  God  made  known  through  the  life,  passion  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Our  churches,  therefore,  affirm  the  centrality  of  their 
life  in  God  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  must  be 
the  starting  point  for  any  understanding  of  the  church. 1 

In  Jesus,  the  great  “I  am”  (John  8:58),  the  starting  point  is  God’s 
Triune  community.  The  call  for  church  union  in  each  place  and  all  places 
is  not  simply  uniting  the  churches,  but  rejoining  and  re-connecting  all 
members  of  God’s  human  community  to  God’s  Triune  community.  This 
must  be  the  starting  point.  The  starting  point  of  Jesus’  ministry  in  Galilee 
was  not  lengthy  theological  discussions  with  religious  leaders  and  theolo- 
gians, but  “the  kingdom  of  God  is  near;  turn  away  from  your  sins  and 
believe  the  good  news”  (Mark  1:15). 

Whenever  God’s  community  witnesses  the  presence  of  the  kingdom, 
the  call  for  repentance  to  enter  the  kingdom  is  an  integral  part  and  parcel 
of  the  call  of  the  whole  good  news  of  the  kingdom. 

Although  the  church  is  not  yet  the  kingdom,  if  the  church’s  head  is  the 
king  of  the  kingdom  then  every  member  of  the  church  should  be  united  in 
Christ  the  unmovable  Lord  of  the  church.  The  call  to  repent  to  Christ 
means  to  repent  towards  each  other;  in  short,  we  meet  together  in  Christ. 
It  is  we  who  move  towards  Christ,  thus  moving  towards  and  accepting 
each  other.  We  do  not  need  to  “move  Christ  around”  to  fit  into  our  human 
traditional  and  denominational  identities.  But  this  is,  I am  afraid,  often 
the  case!  We  put  too  much  emphasis  on  what  human  beings  do  than  on 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ  is  doing  in  many  hearts  today. 

The  universal  unity  of  the  apostolic  faith  must  not  be  thought  of 
primarily  as  a comprehensive  written  statement  of  faith,  for  this  is  often  a 
dead,  formal  statement  which  is  powerless  to  touch  each  soul  in  each 
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place.  It  may  only  touch  the  souls  of  the  minority  who  are  theologians  and 
church  leaders.  Our  Christian  faith  can  be  universal  only  if  it  provides  an 
environment  where  the  gospel  of  love,  peace  and  justice  touches  every- 
one, from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  The  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ  directly 
touches  with  his  mercy  and  grace  all  people,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old  and  children.  It  is  this  direct  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  communicat- 
ing directly  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  people  in  each  local  place, 
that  makes  the  gospel  universal. 

This  is  where  the  united  and  uniting  churches’  approach  to  the  question 
of  unity  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  mission  in  each  locality  should  be 
different  from  that  of  other  churches,  who  may  continually  impose  their 
denominational  identities.  I therefore  reaffirm  what  the  united  churches’ 
representatives  shared  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Rome  in 
February  1983: 

The  united  churches  embody  a response  to  the  necessity  of  expressing  the 
unity  of  Christians  in  a particular  place  by  finding  a sufficient  consensus  of 
doctrine  and  courage  of  action  to  present  their  witness  as  one  body  offering  its 
worship  to  the  glory  of  the  Triune  God  and  rendering  its  service  and  testimony 
to  the  gospel  in  a united  approach  to  their  fellow  men  and  women  in  the 
particular  community  where  they  are  located.  This  united  approach  is  in  order 
to  apply  to  a specific  situation  the  universal  truths  of  the  faith  and  in  the  hope 
of  a more  universal  unity. 2 

The  question  of  church  union  in  each  locality  and  nation  must  be  a 
priority.  We  cannot  just  talk  about  models  of  mission  and  diakonia  for 
united  and  uniting  churches  without  affirming,  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  the  question  of,  the  basis  of  and  approach  to  unity  which  our  Lord 
prayed  for. 

For  mission  and  diakonia  must  start  from  within  the  “house  of  God” 
(Gal.  6:10).  Mission  and  diakonia  must  first,  therefore,  start  within  the 
united  and  living  community  of  Christ.  Praying  for  one  another,  bearing 
one  another’s  burdens,  etc.  must  take  place  within  an  intimate  relation- 
ship and  fellowship  of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Too  often  we 
talk  about  mission  and  diakonia  for  those  outside  our  own  families, 
localities  and  nations  without  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ’s  new 
humanity  in  each  place.  The  universal  mission  and  diakonia  of  the 
community  of  Christ  can  never  be  a reality  unless  the  local  dimension  of 
mission  and  diakonia  is  achieved  in  each  place.  The  apostle  Peter  said  to 
each  of  the  Christian  communities  in  each  place:  “Open  your  homes  to 
each  other  without  complaining.  Each  one  as  a good  manager  of  God’s 
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different  gifts  must  use  for  the  good  of  others  the  special  gift  he  has 
received  from  God”  (1  Pet.  4:9-10). 

Through  you  God  will  bless  all  humankind  (Gen.  12:1-3;  Gal.  3:8-9) 

Abraham  was  the  “father  of  the  faithful”  and  the  first  person  called  by 
the  same  God  whom  we  also  worship  today  to  leave  his  land,  family  and 
home  for  the  sake  of  the  promised  blessing  to  all  people  of  the  world.  For 
this  Abraham  stepped  out  of  his  established  security  and  identity.  He 
experienced  and  knew  that  the  consequence  of  responding  in  obedience  to 
God’s  call  is  to  experience  landlessness,  homelessness,  and  life  without 
family.  From  the  human  point  of  view  this  is  a total  loss  of  security  and 
identity.  But  Abraham’s  faith,  and  the  faith  of  those  who  followed  his 
pilgrimage  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Hebrews  11,  are  based  on  God’s 
will,  not  human  needs  (Heb.  11:13-16). 

God  became  known  through  historical  events 

From  the  time  of  Abraham’s  call  unto  the  arrival  of  the  promised 
blessing,  i.e.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God  became  known  about  through  what 
happened  in  the  story  of  Israel.  Israel  believed  that  what  happened  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  understand  and  to  know  the  truth.  The  assurance  of 
God’s  existence  and  that  God  is  the  Creator,  owner  and  giver  of  all 
things,  is  understood  from  experience.  The  story  of  the  Exodus  helped 
them  to  know  God’s  concern  for  his  people.  It  is  the  story  of  God’s  power 
over  nature  and  militarism.  Whatever  happened,  the  Hebrew  people 
moved  out  by  faith  with  a great  expectation  of  the  promised  blessing: 
“Through  you  God  will  bless  all  humankind”  (Gen.  12:3).  Therefore  they 
learned  about  God  through  his  words  to  them,  judgments  to  them, 
prophetic  messages  to  them  and  his  promises  to  them. 

They  learned  that  God  was  sole  owner  of  this  planet  earth 

God  is  the  creator  and  owner  of  all  human  communities  and  the 
material  resources  and  environment  surrounding  these  communities.  In 
Psalm  24: 1 we  read:  “The  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  belong  to  the  Lord,  the 
earth  and  all  who  live  on  it  are  his.” 

It  is  God’s  land,  God’s  oceans,  God’s  space,  God’s  resources,  God’s 
people.  In  his  moving  out  to  be  an  instrument  of  blessing  to  all  human- 
kind, Abraham  and  his  descendants  must  learn  that  God  is  the  owner  of 
all  things.  They  must  be  stewards  of  God’s  property. 

The  model  of  ecumenical  sharing  of  resources  cannot  go  beyond  the 
present  stage  between  bilateralism  and  confessionalism  unless  and  until 
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we  are  “owned  by  the  owner”  rather  than  our  trying  to  own  God  by 
denominationalizing,  doctrinalizing,  institutionalizing  and  racializing 
him! 

However  the  Hebrew  people  failed  at  this  very  point  of  discovering  that 
the  Lord  of  all  people  and  all  the  world  is  the  Lord  of  all  of  his  people. 
That  is,  they  were  trying  to  domesticate  and  “own”  God  within  their  own 
racial  and  legal  identities.  They  were  blind  to  the  fact  that  God  treats 
every  person  and  tribe  equally.  The  prophet  Amos  saw  this  when  he  said: 
“People  of  Israel,  I think  as  much  of  the  people  of  Sudan  as  I do  of  you.  I 
brought  the  Philistines  from  Crete  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir,  just  as  I 
! brought  you  from  Egypt”  (Amos  9:7). 

Denominational  ownership  of  “our”  people  in  a given  locality,  place  or 
nation  in  the  third-world  context  is  not  only  hindering  our  sharing  of 
resources  but  weakening  our  witness.  Here  it  seems  that  we  are  owned  by 
worldly  resources,  not  by  heavenly  resources!  This  is  not  surprising 
because  the  Western  churches  continue  to  practise  colonizing  our  people, 
relating  them  not  so  much  to  the  heavenly  community  of  the  Triune  God 
but  to  England  or  Germany  or  Rome  or  the  United  States,  etc.  The 
: burning  question  that  we  in  the  third  world  must  ask  loudly  and  clearly  is: 
“Are  we  to  witness  as  God’s  colony  here  and  now,  or  as  American  and 
European  colonies?”  The  Western  churches  must  also  ask  a question  in 
relation  to  their  own  industrialized  and  financial  context,  namely:  “Who 
i actually  owns  the  people  of  the  third- world  countries,  their  doctrines, 
their  culture?  Is  it  money  from  the  World  Bank  or  is  it  Jesus  of  Nazareth?” 

If  mission  and  diakonia  for  united  and  uniting  churches  is  really  to 
! witness  to  the  visible  expression  of  the  centrality  of  God’s  Triune 
community  in  each  place  and  national  context,  then  the  question  of  God’s 
ownership  of  his  people  and  of  this  whole  planet  earth  must  be  taken 
I seriously. 

The  sharing  and  caring  life  of  Jesus  in  his  missionary  service  is  based 
on  his  relationship  to  God  and  to  people.  Jesus  came  to  this  planet  earth 
with  nothing  except  the  love  of  his  father  for  people.  There  is  nothing  in 
heaven  above  or  the  world  below  which  can  put  any  barriers  to  hinder 
God’s  love  for  people  in  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  8:37-39). 

In  Egypt  we  see  the  people  of  God  oppressed,  powerless,  voiceless, 
poor,  marginalized  and  cruelly  treated.  How  could  they  be  a liberating 
and  reconciling  community  if  they  were  not  first  liberated  from  the 
political  and  economic  structures  of  the  government  of  Pharaoh?  There- 
' fore  God,  who  had  seen  how  cruelly  his  people  were  treated,  had  heard 
their  cry  and  already  was  with  them,  then  called  to  Moses  to  participate 
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with  him  in  leading  the  people  out  of  their  bondage  — for  the  sake  of  the 
blessing  promised  to  all  people  of  the  world. 

Here  we  learn  that  the  call  of  God  is  not  “from  the  sky”,  but  from 
the  oppressed,  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  voiceless,  etc.  God’s  call  is 
from  human  situations.  The  response  of  Moses,  who  had  already 
moved  among  royalty,  happened  within  history  (Heb.  11:24-28).  In 
order  to  be  a blessing  to  those  suffering  and  oppressed  under  unjust 
systems  and  structures,  one  must  go  out  from  his  or  her  country, 
family  and  home.  The  consequences  are  again  landlessness,  loss  of 
family,  and  homelessness.  What  a great  faith  in  the  faithfulness  of 
God  had  Abraham  when  he  went  out  from  his  own  established 
situation  and  identity!  Security  and  home  rest  truly  in  God’s  perfect 
love  for  each  and  all  people. 

It  is  not  only  in  Egypt  that  we  see  the  need  of  the  people  to  be  set  free. 
We  see  that  the  active,  regular  worshippers  have  to  be  first  set  free.  In 
Jeremiah  7 God  tells  the  prophet  that  God  would  not  listen  to  deceitful 
words  of  the  religious  leaders  who  kept  on  preaching,  saying:  “This  is  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord”  without  changing  their  life- 
style and  attitude: 

Change  the  way  you  are  living  and  stop  doing  the  things  you  are  doing.  Be 
fair  in  your  treatment  of  one  another.  Stop  taking  advantage  of  aliens, 
orphans,  and  widows.  Stop  killing  innocent  people  in  this  land.  Stop  worship- 
ping other  gods,  for  that  will  destroy  you...  Look,  you  put  your  trust  in 
deceitful  words,  you  steal,  murder,  commit  adultery,  tell  lies  under  oath,  offer 
sacrifices  to  Baal  and  worship  gods  that  you  had  not  known  before.  You  do 
these  things  I hate,  and  then  you  come  and  stand  in  my  presence,  in  my  own 
temple  and  say:  “We  are  safe”.  Do  you  think  that  my  temple  is  a hiding  place 
for  robbers?  (Jer.  7:5-11) 

However  there  is  a way  out  given  to  the  Hebrew  people  by  God  through 
the  prophets.  In  Jeremiah  we  see  that  the  worshippers  must  change  and 
amend  their  ways.  The  Prophet  Amos  says:  “Stop  your  noisy  songs:  I do 
not  want  to  listen  to  your  harps.  Instead,  let  justice  flow  like  a stream,  and 
righteousness  like  a river  that  never  goes  dry”  (Amos  5:23-24).  And 
Micah  says:  “. . . the  Lord  has  told  us  what  is  good.  What  he  requires  of  us 
is  this:  to  do  what  is  just,  to  show  constant  love  and  live  in  humble 
fellowship  with  our  God”  (6:8).  Thus  the  leaders  and  members  of  the 
community  of  Israel  must  do  what  is  just,  show  constant  love,  and  live  in 
humble  fellowship  with  God. 

Mission  and  diakonia  must  overflow  like  a river  from  within  the 
fellowship  of  Christians,  who  show  constant  love  for  one  another. 
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He  taught  about  his  pastoral  care 

In  the  book  of  Psalms  we  see  that  God  is  viewed  as  the  great 
shepherd,  as  one  who  cares,  one  who  has  a special  concern  for  people. 
The  Psalmist  says:  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I have  everything  I need” 
(Ps.  23:1).  The  Psalmist  raises  a very  significant  question:  “What  is 
man,  that  you  think  of  him;  mere  man,  that  you  care  for  him?”  (Ps.  8:4) 
The  answer  is  as  follows:  “You  made  him  inferior  only  to  yourself,  you 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  You  appointed  him  ruler  over 
everything  you  made,  you  placed  him  over  all  creation”  (Ps.  8:5). 
Human  community  is  the  centre  of  God’s  concern;  God’s  people  must 
not  be  neglected,  rejected,  oppressed,  wounded,  etc.  They  must  be 
cared  for  and  sought  after,  etc. 

In  Ezekiel  34:2-10  are  very  strong  and  sharp  words  from  God,  which 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel  declared  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel: 

You  take  care  of  yourselves,  but  never  tend  the  sheep.  You  drink  the  milk, 
wear  clothes  made  from  the  wool,  and  kill  and  eat  the  finest  sheep.  But  you 
never  tend  the  sheep.  You  have  not  taken  care  of  the  weak  ones,  healed  the 
ones  that  are  sick,  bandaged  the  ones  that  are  hurt,  brought  back  the  ones  that 
wandered  off,  or  looked  for  the  ones  that  are  lost.  Instead  you  treated  them 
cruelly...  My  sheep  have  been  attacked  by  wild  animals  that  killed  and  ate 
them  because  there  was  no  shepherd.  My  shepherds  did  not  try  to  find  the 
sheep.  They  were  taking  care  of  themselves  and  not  the  sheep.  So  listen  to  me, 
you  shepherds.  I the  sovereign  Lord  declare  that  I am  your  enemy.  I will  take 
my  sheep  away  from  you  and  never  again  let  you  be  their  shepherds;  never 
again  will  I let  you  take  care  only  of  yourselves.  I will  rescue  my  sheep  from 
you  and  not  let  you  eat  them. 

The  message  is  very  clear,  and  is  addressed  directly  to  us  ministers  and 
priests  or  church  leaders  of  today  in  the  context  of  our  present  world 
situation. 

There  is  no  universal  church  unless  there  is  the  universal  gospel  of 
love,  justice  and  peace  in  each  place  and  all  places.  The  emergence  of 
united  and  uniting  churches  from  within  each  local,  national  and  even 
regional  context  is  a direct  response  to  the  needs  of  God’s  people.  How 
can  the  church  be  the  instrument  of  God’s  promised  blessing  if  it  remains 
divided  into  denominationalism  and  confessionalism?  How  can  the  gospel 
of  love,  justice,  peace  and  unity  be  received  as  a gift  if  the  gospel  is  seen 
as  a matter  of  written  statements,  doctrines,  organized  denominations  and 
competing  mission  groups?  There  is  no  universal  church  unless  the 
blessing  promised  to  all  people  is  received  by  everyone  in  each  given 
locality. 
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The  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  has  come  in  order 
that  we  might  have  life  — life  in  all  its  fullness.  The  wholeness  of  life  is 
for  all  the  people  of  God  in  each  place.  God’s  call  for  his  people  to  be 
united  is  for  the  sake  of  the  fullness  of  life  for  all.  Christian  shepherds 
must  be  for  all  people,  not  just  for  the  survival  of  their  own  systems  of 
employment.  The  united  and  uniting  churches  are  challenged  to  take  a 
total  human  development  approach  in  each  given  situation. 

God  spoke  to  his  people  about  future  community 

Even  if  the  Hebrew  people  failed  to  carry  out  God’s  commands  and 
expectations,  God’s  blessing  promised  to  their  ancestor  Abraham  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  must  come  into  its  fulfilment. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  spoke  about  this  future  community  being  like  a 
peaceful  kingdom  where  the  coming  new  king  will  rule  in  justice  and 
integrity,  where  stronger  and  weaker  animals  and  young  children  will  eat, 
share  and  live  together  under  the  reign  of  the  coming  new  king  (Isa. 
11:1-9). 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  saw  the  coming  new  community  in  the  form  of  a 
renewed  and  transformed  covenant  relationship: 


The  time  is  coming  when  I will  make  a new  covenant  with  the  people  of 
Israel  and  with  the  people  of  Judah.  It  will  not  be  like  the  old  covenant  that  I 
made  with  their  ancestors  when  I took  them  by  the  hand  and  led  them  out  of 
Egypt.  Although  I was  like  a husband  to  them,  they  did  not  keep  that 
covenant.  The  new  covenant  that  I will  make  with  the  people  of  Israel  will  be 
this:  I will  put  my  law  within  them  and  write  it  on  their  hearts.  I will  be  their 
God  and  they  will  be  my  people.  None  of  them  will  have  to  teach  his  fellow 
countryman  to  know  the  Lord,  because  all  will  know  me  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest.  I will  forgive  their  sins  and  I will  no  longer  remember  their  wrongs 
(Jer.  31:31-34). 

In  the  coming  new  community  everyone  is  to  be  blessed  since  God’s 
holy  will  will  no  longer  be  written  on  tablets  of  stone  or  merely  read  in  the 
services  or  preached  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Rather,  God’s  holy  law 
will  be  inside  each  person  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  All  will  know  the 
Lord;  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  make  each  and  everyone  of  them  capable 
of  serving  the  new  covenant  community,  which  will  consist  not  of  a 
written  law  but  of  the  Spirit:  the  written  law  brings  death  but  the  Spirit 
gives  life  (2  Cor.  3:6).  It  is  God’s  Spirit  bringing  God’s  life  and  will 
directly  to  each  person  that  makes  covenant  relationship  a living  relation- 
ship. It  is  not  primarily  an  organized  community  but  a living  community, 
united  and  witnessing  to  the  living  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  spirit  and  experience  of  new  covenant  brings  together  men  and 
women,  young,  old  persons  and  children  as  they  both  learn  from  and 
teach  each  other. 

It  was  the  prophet  Joel  who  foretold  what  would  happen  when  the  spirit 
of  God’s  new  covenant  relationship  would  be  poured  out  on  everyone, 
which  was  exactly  what  happened  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  Acts  2.  The 
new  covenant  community  emerged  and  was  bom,  not  “established”  or 
I “organized”  by  a general  assembly,  meeting  or  synod!  God’s  Spirit  frees 
and  unites  his  people  in  a given  locality  or  place.  Those  who  repented  to 
the  Lord  discovered  their  oneness  in  the  unmovable  Christ,  because 
repentance  towards  God  in  Christ  inevitably  means  repentance  towards 
each  other.  To  see  Christ  divided  in  a divided  church  is  to  see  a weakened 
“power  of  love  crucified”. 

With  his  own  body  he  broke  down  the  wall  that  separated  them  and  kept 
them  enemies.  He  abolished  the  Jewish  law  with  its  commandments  and  rules 
in  order  to  create  out  of  the  two  races  one  new  people  in  union  with  himself  in 
this  way  making  peace.  By  his  death  on  the  cross,  Christ  destroyed  their 
enmity,  by  means  of  the  cross  he  united  both  races  into  one  body  and  brought 
them  back  to  God  (Eph.  2:14-16). 

Those  who  are  broken  by  Christ’s  love  cannot  then  raise  artificial, 
human  barriers  which  reflect  the  inclinations  of  our  human  nature.  Either 
: we  are  broken  and  dead  with  Christ  or  nothing  at  all!  If  we  do  not  take 
seriously  and  experience  the  work  that  God  has  already  done  in  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  cross,  we  remain  divided;  Christ  is  united  within  his  Triune 
community,  but  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth  — the  church  — remains 
divided.  But  God  is  the  community-creating  God  in  each  place.  What 
happens  and  is  experienced  in  each  place  has  a universal  dimension. 

The  promised  blessing  had  arrived 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  descendant  of  Abraham  (Gal.  3:16),  came  from 
the  very  heart  of  his  father.  He  left  his  circle  of  security;  for  our  sake  he 
became  poor  in  order  to  make  us  rich  (2  Cor.  8:9).  He  became  a servant 
(Phil.  2:5-8)  in  order  to  give  his  life  for  many  (Mark  10:45);  he  was  a 
blessing  to  all , he  endured  the  cross  in  order  to  accomplish  his  Father’s 
will  and  complete  the  work  of  salvation.  Women,  children,  men, 
outcasts,  prostitutes,  adulterers,  sinners,  lawyers,  the  least,  etc.  found 
blessing  in  him.  Those  who  met  him,  as  he  met  their  deepest  needs, 
called  him  “Messiah”,  “the  true  son  of  God”,  “their  Lord  and  their 
God”. 
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God’s  way  to  bless  the  world  is  so  different  from  our  human  ways.  God 
was  no  longer  an  idea  or  written  theology,  but  a person,  a person  who  was 
bom,  who  lived  amongst  ordinary  people  and  who  died  with  criminals. 
Jesus  established  his  security  in  people,  not  in  systems  or  institutions 
(“The  son  of  man  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head”,  Luke  9:58).  The  divine 
refugee  (Matt.  2:13-15)  was  completely  dependent  upon  Joseph  and 
Mary.  What  a trust  God  had  in  human  community! 

Jesus,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  blessing  to  the  world,  challenged 
all  systems,  institutions  and  teachings  that  covered  up  injustices,  hatred, 
greed,  pride  and  selfishness.  He  accepted  all  people  as  they  were  and 
where  they  were  by  grace  — not  because  of  their  achievements,  high 
qualifications  or  special  positions  and  titles  in  a hierarchy  and  so  on,  but 
because  of  his  grace.  This  is  what  St  Paul  experienced  and  discovered 
when  he  said:  “By  the  grace  of  God  I am  what  I am”  (1  Cor.  15:10). 
Jesus’  approach  was  from  the  lowest,  not  from  the  highest;  he  was  bom  in 
the  animals’  shed,  not  in  a palace  in  Jerusalem!  He  turned  our  human 
ways  and  thinking  upside  down  (see  Mark  10:35-45)!  He  left  this  pattern 
of  life  as  a blessing  for  his  followers  (John  13:3-17). 

Mission  and  diakonia,  then,  are  not  just  ideas  and  theologies,  or  even 
programmes,  but  come  from  a person  who  had  the  very  nature  of  God, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Many  of  our  people  in  our  united  church  today  are 
looking  for  those  who  can  “sit  where  they  sit”,  people  who  can  share  their 
whole  life  rather  than  dollars  and  programmes,  people  who  understand 
and  reject  the  systems  that  continually  oppress  the  majority  of  our  people. 
We  look  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  who  pattern  their  attitudes, 
their  movements  and  life-styles  after  Jesus  Christ. 

The  missionary  task  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  is  the  ministry  of 
Christ.  The  starting  point  is  not  England  or  Rome  or  Geneva  or  Chicago 
or  Bonn,  etc.,  but  Christ  who  makes  his  home  in  many  hearts  in  each 
place.  Those  whose  lives  are  directly  touched  by  Christ  and  are  forgiven, 
healed,  reconciled,  saved  and  liberated,  enter  at  the  same  time  into  the 
ministry  of  sharing  the  news  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  them.  What  is 
expected  by  those  who  taste  the  love  and  peace  and  justice  of  God  is  no 
longer  information  about  Christ,  but  the  reality  of  Christ  in  individual  and 
communal  life. 

People  are  security 

Our  Melanesian  society  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  people  are  our 
security.  This  is  where  extended  family  responsibility  is  fundamentally 
important;  the  real  caring,  sharing  and  sacrificing  are  within  the  circle  of 
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extended  family  community.  Of  course  there  are  dangers  in  this  concept. 
Humanly  speaking  it  can  easily  create  a tendency  towards  selfishness  and 
self-contentment,  thus  neglecting  our  responsibility  to  help  and  care  for 
members  of  the  wider  community.  However,  I still  believe  that  we  in  the 
Pacific  can  share  with  the  world  the  fact  that  our  people  are  our  security. 

For  example,  I left  my  own  village  of  BoeBoe  about  38  years  ago.  My 
father  died  in  1964.  My  mother  is  still  alive.  She  is  almost  100  years  old. 
Since  my  father  died,  my  mother  has  been  looked  after  by  my  nephews 
and  their  wives.  Occasionally  and  when  I can,  I provide  her  with  kerosene 
or  rice,  etc.  But  the  actual  mission  and  diakonia  take  place  within  a circle 
of  human  community,  in  the  family.  We  do  not  have  so-called  “old 
people’s  homes”  because  our  old  people  are  still  being  looked  after  within 
: the  family  community. 

Another  example  is  that  when  people  arrive  from  outside  a village  they 
are  freely  given  firewood  and  food,  are  loaned  mats  and  are  well 
accepted.  There  are  no  hotels  or  motels  at  the  grassroots!  There  are  no 
banks  and  life  insurance  schemes! 

It  is  our  experience  of  people  being  our  security  that  helps  me  to 
understand  why  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  bom  in  an  animals’  shed  which 
belonged  to  someone  else  (Luke  2:7),  why  he  asked  to  use  another 
person’s  house  for  the  Last  Supper  (Matt.  26:18-19),  why  he  sent  two 
j disciples  to  find  someone  else’s  donkey  (Matt.  21:1-3),  why  he  was 
buried  in  Joseph’s  tomb  (Matt.  28:57-61). 

In  his  reply  to  those  who  wanted  to  follow  him,  Jesus  said:  “Foxes  have 
holes  and  birds  have  nests  but  the  son  of  man  has  nowhere  to  lie  down  to 
rest”  (Luke  9:58).  His  life  could  not  be  confined  within  temporary  and 
artificial  institutions;  he  trusted  people  and  depended  on  them.  Joseph  and 
Mary  were  an  ordinary  man  and  woman,  yet  God  entrusted  them  with  the 
! responsibility  for  looking  after  and  taking  care  of  his  only  son  and  the 
saviour  of  the  world.  “God  depends  on  people.”  You  may  say  that  this  is 
not  theologically  correct  because  God  is  always  complete  within  us.  But 
confessing  the  incarnation,  that  God  became  a human  being  in  order  to 
recreate  and  renew  humanity,  means  recognizing  his  dependence  and 
security  in  people.  This  dependence  and  security  in  people  is  the  human 
dimension  of  the  second  greatest  commandment:  “You  shall  love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself.”  It  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
to  Peter  in  John  21:15-17.  The  more  we  love  Christ  the  more  we  love 
other  people.  It  is  the  deep  level  of  God’s  divine  love  which  accepts  us  as 
we  are  and  where  we  are;  this  divine  love  also  forgives  us  when  we 
repent.  Jesus’  prayer  of  forgiveness  when  he  prayed:  “Forgive  them, 
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Father!  they  don’t  know  what  they  are  doing”  (Luke  23:24)  confirms  his 
love  for  people  which  is  the  true  and  everlasting  security.  St  Paul  saw  this 
when  he  asked: 

Who,  then,  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Can  trouble  do  it,  or 
hardship  or  persecution  or  hunger  or  poverty  or  danger  or  death?. . . No,  in  all 
these  things  we  have  complete  victory  through  him  who  loved  us.  For  I am 
certain  that  nothing  can  separate  us  from  his  love:  neither  death  nor  life, 
neither  angels  nor  other  heavenly  rulers  or  powers,  neither  the  present  nor  the 
future,  neither  the  world  above  nor  the  world  below  — there  is  nothing  in  all 
creation  that  will  ever  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is 
ours  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  (Rom.  8:35,  37-39). 

A new  community  which  is  grounded  and  rooted  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
new  commandment  to  love  one  another  does  not  need  nuclear  weapons 
for  its  security.  The  main  problem  as  far  as  I can  see  today  is  that  people 
do  not  trust  people.  Hence  our  modem  society’s  security  is  not  rooted  and 
grounded  in  people  but  in  temporary,  artificial  systems  and  structures. 

The  emergence  of  united  and  uniting  churches  in  each  given  place  and 
nation  is  both  to  witness  to  and  confess  God’s  incarnation.  God’s  plan  and 
purpose  for  his  people  in  each  place  is  to  unite  his  people,  not  to  merely 
unite  churches!  It  is  not  just  to  unite  denominations  and  their  theologies 
but  to  unite  people  in  each  place,  so  they  will  be  transformed  inwardly  for 
the  sake  of  experiencing  a deeper  level  of  unity  and  security. 

The  image  of  the  church  as  the  living,  suffering  and  crucified  body  of 
Christ  as  St  Paul  tells  us  in  Romans  12,  1 Corinthians  12  and  Ephesians  4, 
can  never  be  witnessed  unless  all  God’s  people  in  each  place  are  united 
and  are  willing  to  suffer  together.  We  cannot  witness  to  the  questions  of 
peace,  justice  and  love  unless  and  until  all  people  who  join  to  Christ  by 
faith  in  each  place  experience  what  it  means  in  their  struggles,  oppres- 
sions, poverty,  alienation  and  starvation,  to  be  the  living  and  suffering 
body  of  Christ  as  we  all  groan  together  with  the  whole  creation  for  the 
coming  fullness  of  a new  world,  for  the  new  order  of  new  people. 

The  identity  and  life  of  the  community  of  Christ  can  only  be  clearly 
expressed  when  all  the  people  of  God  in  each  place  live  and  struggle 
together  as  one  people. 

The  churches  as  human  institutions  are  still  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressors  and  exploiters.  It  does  not  matter  how  inspired  a sermon  by  an 
evangelist  from  the  United  States  is,  or  how  dedicated  and  committed  a 
European  or  Australian  Christian  may  be.  Their  security  will  still  be  in 
economic  systems  which  continue  to  support  a wealthy,  powerful  minor- 
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ity.  Thus  mission  and  diakonia  which  are  to  express  clearly  the  identity 
and  life  of  the  community  of  Christ  (the  church)  must  take  seriously  in 
each  place  Christ’s  love  which  is  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  Where  love 
rules  and  controls  we  will  no  longer  live  for  ourselves  but  for  Christ  — 
and  hence  for  one  another  (2  Cor.  5:14-15). 

Our  commitment  towards  ecumenical  maturity  and  models  of  mis- 
sion and  diakonia 

Caring  and  evangelizing  the  household  of  faith 

The  church  is  not  free  because  as  a human  institution  it  is  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressors  and  exploiters.  We  may  be  able  to  recognize  many 
exceptional  leaders  who  live,  serve  and  move  like  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
nearly  2,000  years  ago;  however,  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  when 
we  say  that  we  church  leaders,  theologians  and  general  secretaries,  etc. 
are  not  really  close  to  our  people!  Therefore  the  first  mission  and  diakonia 
of  the  united  and  uniting  churches  is  both  to  set  free  its  own  leaders  and  to 
care  for  its  people. 

How  do  we  do  this?  The  following  would  be  a start: 

1 . Ministers  and  priests  must  really  teach  the  people  at  the  congregational 
level,  not  just  preach  at  them. 

2.  Ministers  and  priests  must  spend  more  time  with  the  people,  and  not 
just  on  Sundays.  Some  of  them  behave  more  like  tourists  than 
ministers. 

3.  We  must  have  not  so  much  a mass  evangelistic  approach,  but  present 
the  gospel  in  a simple  way  which  allows  the  Spirit  of  God  to  work  for 
the  transformation  of  the  whole  human  community  in  each  place.  Our 
aim  should  not  be  to  maintain  denominational  communities,  nor 
“sheep-stealing”  in  order  to  increase  our  own  membership.  Our  aim 
must  be  the  total  transformation  of  human  community  in  each  place 
and  nation. 

The  promised  blessing  is  shown  through  all  the  people  of  God 
The  united  and  uniting  churches  must  recognize  the  real  and  active 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  both  directly  offers  the  life  of  Christ  to  all 
and  calls  his  people  to  participate  actively  in  the  work  of  the  kingdom. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  covenant  that  God  described  to  Jeremiah  (31:31- 
34)  must  not  be  overlooked.  Today  one  of  our  urgent  tasks  is  to  equip  all 
the  people  of  God.  Lay  people  today  in  the  Solomon  Islands  have 
increasingly  discovered  their  gifts  and  abilities  for  building  up  Christian 
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community.  The  mission  and  diakonia  of  enabling  and  equipping  our 
women,  men,  young  persons,  children  and  old  persons  must  be  one  of  our 
priorities  at  every  level,  and  especially  at  the  congregational  and  grass- 
roots levels. 

The  strong  and  active  movements  of  women  and  young  people  today 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  call  of  God  to  his  people  is  for  all  people. 
The  church  must  be  a “people’s  church”  not  an  “officials’  church”!  It  is  an 
ecumenical  reality,  for  “Through  you  God  will  bless  all  nations...”  (Gen. 
12:3).  It  is  not  only  an  ecumenical  promise  but  also  an  ecumenical  call 
towards  ecumenical  maturity,  a call  to  leave  our  country,  our  relatives 
and  our  homes  (Gen.  12:1),  to  go  where  God  leads  us.  Within  our  own 
united  and  uniting  churches  we  must  help  and  teach  our  people  to  identify 
themselves  more  and  more  with  Christ  and  with  each  other  rather  than 
clinging  to  their  original  church  properties  and  traditional  practices. 

Our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  must  challenge  us  to  come  to  the  stage  of 
losing  our  traditional  securities,  committing  our  lives  to  him  and  then 
discovering  his  new  models  and  identities.  It  is  only  when  Jesus  no  longer 
doubted  but  committed  his  spirit  into  his  Father’s  hands  that  the  emerg- 
ence of  new  community,  through  which  God  blessed  many  people,  was 
enabled. 

Let  the  whole  people  of  God  participate  in  the  total  ministry  of  Christ. 


Let  congregations  shape  and  direct  our  theological  colleges 

Our  people  are  directly  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  experience  the 
reality  of  the  growing  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  whole  life.  Therefore 
they  look  for  something  more  than  just  information  from  theological  text 
books  and  lecture  notes!  We  have  been  spoiled  by  the  assumption  that  we 
who  graduate  from  theological  colleges  know  more  about  telling  people 
about  Christ,  and  thus  we  cannot  discern  how  God’s  Spirit  is  moving 
today.  I see  the  Spirit  moving  more  and  more  from  the  people.  Sometimes 
we  have  to  bypass  ministers  and  go  directly  to  lay  leaders  to  give  spiritual 
growth,  as  well  as  to  foster  a commitment  to  mission  and  diakonia  in 
response  to  peoples’  needs. 

Hence  the  major  part  of  the  curricula  of  theological  colleges  must 
emerge  from  the  grassroots.  I see  that  the  united  and  uniting  churches  can 
lead  in  this  area. 


Confess  Christ,  not  Christian  World  Communions 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  must  take  confessing  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  seriously  in  each  place.  This  means  to  see  Jesus  Christ  living 
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and  working  and  struggling  with  his  people.  We  work  for  the  liberation 
and  transformation  of  the  whole  human  community  in  each  place.  This 
calls  for  stewardship  of  our  resources.  It  means  to  close  some  church 
institutions  and  maintain  others.  It  means  that  we  must  begin  to  consider 
withdrawing  our  churches’  membership  from  their  respective  Christian 
World  Communions,  and  work  more  towards  ecumenical  maturity  in 
each  national  context.  I have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  we  ask 
the  Christian  World  Communions  themselves  to  support  this  move. 

Take  the  concept  of  uniting  God's  people  more  seriously  in  the  North 

The  churches  in  Europe,  the  United  States  of  America,  England  and 
elsewhere  in  the  northern  hemisphere  must  work  more  for  uniting  the 
people  of  God  rather  than  merely  continuing  to  talk  about  uniting  “the 
churches”.  We  cannot  deal  with  the  questions  of  peace  and  justice, 
oppression  and  exploitation,  starvation  and  displaced  people,  etc.  unless 
the  Western  churches  in  the  northern  hemisphere  take  seriously  the  task  of 
creating  an  environment  where  God’s  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work,  bringing 
together  his  people  so  they  can  take  practical  steps  towards  building  a just 
and  peaceful  society,  a society  where  sharing  and  caring  at  deeper  levels 
of  human  relationship  — and  not  merely  more  efficient  business  and 
organizational  relationships  — will  take  place. 

Western  churches  should  consider  restructuring  or  even  closing  their 
missionary  societies,  councils  or  boards,  para-church  organizations,  etc. 
They  should  encourage  more  and  more  church-to-church  and  community- 
to-community  based  relationships.  The  tendency  to  export  departmen- 
: talized  programmes  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  to  third-world 
churches,  is  out  of  date  and  very  expensive.  I have  a strong  belief  that  the 
Christian  communities  in  each  place  can  turn  the  world  upside  down  if 
only  they  try  to  be  simpler  and  more  open  to  each  other  in  each  place,  so 
that  we  are  no  longer  just  talking  about  organizational  (or  even  doctrinal) 
unity  but  the  unity  of  all  God’s  people  in  each  place.  We  cannot  just  go  on 
talking  about  mission  and  diakonia  unless  we  take  the  first  step  in  linking 
together  our  sharing  and  caring  communities  of  God. 

His  will  be  done 

God’s  will  has  been  fully  manifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  When  Jesus  was  bom  (not  organized  or  theologized)  he  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem,  not  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  bom  in  an  animals’  shed, 
not  in  a royal  family’s  hospital.  God’s  way  for  carrying  out  his  will  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  very  hard  for  us  today  to  accept  it.  “For  God  in  his 
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wisdom  made  it  impossible  for  people  to  know  him  by  means  of  their  own 
wisdom.  Instead  by  means  of  the  so-called  ‘foolish’  message  we  preach, 
God  decided  to  save  those  who  believe”  (1  Cor.  1:21). 

Mission  and  diakonia  today  must  take  the  whole  community  as  God’s 
community  in  each  place.  Jesus  became  a human  being  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  whole  human  community  to  God.  He  gave  us  his  whole  life 
for  the  whole  of  humanity.  Jesus  grew  both  in  body  and  wisdom,  gaining 
favour  with  God  and  others.  This  is  the  total  human  development.  And 
Jesus  said:  “I  have  come  in  order  that  you  might  have  life,  life  in  all  its 
fullness.”  This  fullness  of  life  must  be  witnessed  in  each  local  concrete 
situation  in  order  that  the  universal  gospel  for  the  universal  community  of 
Christ  is  lived  out  by  everyone,  and  all  are  brought  into  his  new  covenant 
relationship  which  is  rooted  and  founded  in  his  new  commandment. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  let  me  briefly  summarize  what  I have  said  above: 

1.  We  must  reaffirm  that  our  starting  point  is  God’s  Triune  community. 

2.  God  calls  us  to  be  his  instrument  for  his  blessing  to  all,  not  just  for  a 
few. 

3.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  come  and  shown  in  his  whole  life  the  true 
models  of  mission  and  diakonia  for  his  community. 

4.  In  the  midst  of  this  insecure  world,  let  us  again  confirm  the  love  of 
Christ  in  us  for  people,  who  are  our  true  security. 

5.  The  united  and  uniting  churches  must  confess  God’s  incarnation  in 
Christ  for  our  holistic  approach  to  mission  and  unity  in  each  place. 
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Unity  in  an 

Intra-confessional  Context 


Arnold  R.  Mickelson 


On  8 September  1982  three  church  conventions,  meeting  concurrently 
but  in  different  cities,  voted  to  “commit  themselves  to  join  in  forming  a 
new  Lutheran  church  and  to  take  all  deliberate  steps  toward  its  earliest 
realization,  with  the  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  what  is  done  so 
that  the  new  church  may  glorify  God  and  faithfully  serve  Christ’s  mission 
! in  the  world”. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  came  into  being  on 
30  April  1987.  It  will  assume  the  mission  and  ministry  of  The  American 
Luthem  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  The  Association 
of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  on  the  first  of  January  1988. 1 

Commission  for  a New  Lutheran  Church  (CNLC) 

At  those  1982  church  conventions  the  churches  authorized  and  estab- 
lished “a  Commission  for  a New  Lutheran  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
i planning,  developing,  and  recommending  to  these  churches  and  to  the 
constituting  convention  of  a church  to  be  established  all  actions  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a new  Lutheran  church...”  The  Commission  was 
, composed  of  70  persons,  42  men  and  28  women,  and  it  had  a full-time 
coordinator  appointed  jointly  by  the  bishops  of  the  three  church  bodies. 

The  Commission  met  for  the  first  time  27-29  September  1982,  less  than 
three  weeks  after  it  was  authorized.  Many  of  the  persons  selected  for 
| CNLC  did  not  know  each  other  and  had  never  worked  together  as  a 
group.  It  met  for  the  tenth  and  final  time  23-25  June  1986. 

The  CNLC  Report  and  Recommendations  was  submitted  to  the  1986 
j conventions  of  the  uniting  churches.  The  conventions,  again  meeting 
concurrently  but  in  three  different  locations,  agreed  on  a few  amendments 
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to  the  CNLC  recommendations.  However,  the  conventions  disagreed  on 
three  matters:  the  location  of  the  principal  office  for  the  church,  the  size 
and  election  of  the  church  council,  and  the  pension  and  benefits  pro- 
gramme. When  the  disagreement  on  these  issues  could  not  be  resolved  by 
the  conventions,  the  CNLC  recommendations  remained  as  submitted. 
The  recommendations,  as  amended,  were  then  adopted  on  29  August 
1987,  just  five  years  after  the  commitment  made  to  form  a new  Lutheran 
church. 

There  is  much  that  could  be  reported  about  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. There  is  much  that  could  be  shared  about  the  work  of  the  110  task 
forces,  committees,  and  work  groups  that  assisted  CNLC  in  its  work. 
There  is  much  that  could  be  said  about  the  643  people  who  contributed  so 
much  time,  effort  and  skill  during  the  life  of  CNLC.  However  I have  been 
asked  “to  focus  particularly  upon  the  distinctive  issues  involved  in  work 
towards  unity  in  an  intra-confessional  context”. 

The  faith  of  the  church 

The  three  uniting  churches  acknowledge  in  their  constitutions  that  they 
accept  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the 
Apostolic,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds;  the  Unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession,  Luther’s  Small  Catechism,  the  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  Luther’s  Large  Catechism, 
and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  AELC  also  includes  the  Treatise  on  the 
Power  and  Primacy  of  the  Pope  among  the  symbolic  books  of  the 
evangelical  Lutheran  church. 

Each  of  the  churches  formulated  its  “Confession  of  Faith”  differently. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  possible  for  CNLC  to  simply  transfer  the  statements 
of  faith  from  the  constitutions  of  the  uniting  churches  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Instead,  the  formulation 
of  the  statement  expressing  the  common  faith  shared  by  the  three 
churches  continued  throughout  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  at  its  first  meeting  agreed  that  “it  is  essential  to  ensure 
that  polity  and  structural  proposals  for  a new  Lutheran  church  be 
informed  by  prior  consideration  of  theological  foundations,  ecclesiologi- 
cal  affirmations,  and  sociological  analysis”  and  proceeded  to  form  its  first 
two  task  forces:  a Task  Force  on  Theology 2 and  a Task  Force  on  Society. 
It  charged  the  two  task  forces 

to  carry  out  research  — immediately,  concurrently,  and  with  all  appropriate 

forms  of  coordination  and  integration  of  both  personnel  and  findings  in  the 
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process  — for  the  following  areas  of  study:  consideration  of  both  doctrine  and 
its  pertinence  for  the  daily  life  of  persons  and  social  institutions,  and 
descriptive  analysis  of  political,  economic,  social,  cultural,  demographic,  and 
ethnic  characteristics  and  trends  in  contemporary  societies. 

The  task  forces  submitted  their  reports  to  the  third  meeting  of  CNLC,  24- 
28  September  1983. 

One  of  the  specific  assignments  given  to  the  Task  Force  on  Theology 
was  to  address  the  topic  “confession  of  faith,  including  the  understanding 
of  holy  scriptures  and  other  norms”.  In  addressing  that  topic  the  task  force 
posed  questions  and  proposed  solutions  such  as: 

— Is  it  necessary  to  produce  a new  confession  of  faith  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  union  and  to  give  us  guidance  in  our  life  together?  It 
answered  “No”. 

i — Is  something  like  the  confessional  paragraphs  in  our  present  church 
constitutions  sufficient  to  bear  witness  to  our  unity  of  faith?  It 
answered  “Yes”. 

— What  should  be  included  in  a statement  of  confession  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  Lutheran  church?  It  proposed  that: 

a)  reference  to  sacred  scriptures,  ancient  creeds,  and  Lutheran 
confessional  writings  should  be  set  within  the  framework  that 
affirms  the  Trinitarian,  Christ-centred,  evangelical  content  of 
these  documents; 

b) a  statement  about  the  sacred  scriptures  should  be  made  within  a 
statement  on  the  word  of  God; 

c)  a statement  about  the  ancient  creeds  and  the  Lutheran  confessional 
writings  should  follow  the  ordering  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  and 
stress  the  ecumenical  value  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession; 

d) a  concluding  statement  should  affirm  the  church’s  intention  of 
confessing  its  faith  in  relation  to  contemporary  issues  as  they  arise. 

A preliminary  report  of  the  task  force  had  been  sent,  early  in  1983,  to 
all  of  the  faculty  at  the  nine  seminaries  of  the  churches,  to  the  religion 
faculty  of  the  29  colleges  related  to  the  churches,  and  to  the  53  jurisdic- 
tional bishops  of  the  churches.  They  were  invited  to  send  their  comments 
to  the  task  force  so  that  they  could  be  considered  and  inform  the  task  force 
as  it  drafted  its  final  report.  A number  of  these  persons  wrote  letters  to  the 
task  force.  Those  who  did  so  were  then  sent  the  report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Theology  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  and  invited  to 
address  further  comments,  if  they  desired,  to  CNLC.  A few  letters  were 
received  in  response  and  included  in  the  CNLC  agenda  as  it  considered 
the  task  force  report. 
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The  Commission  accepted  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Theology 
and  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Society.  In  accepting  the  theology 
report  the  Commission  stated: 

A new  confession  of  faith  or  new  statement  of  doctrine  is  not  necessary  as 
the  basis  of  union  for  the  new  Lutheran  church.  The  church  is,  however, 
called  constantly  to  the  action  of  confessing  and  must  confess  its  faith  anew  as 
new  issues  and  challenges  arise.  It  must  do  so  aware  of  context,  cultural 
diversity,  changes  in  language  and  in  theological  methods,  as  a necessary  part 
of  living  confession. 

CNLC  requested  the  coordinator  to  send  the  theology  report  to  the 
congregations  of  the  three  churches  as  a preliminary  report  together 
with  a study/action  guide  that  provided  teacher  resource  material  for  a 
two-  or  three-session  study  of  the  report  in  congregations.  A response 
form  was  included  with  the  report  and  the  study/action  guide  to  enable 
congregations,  study  groups,  or  individuals  to  participate  with  the 
Commission  in  developing  a statement  of  faith  for  the  constitution  of 
the  new  church. 

The  responses  from  congregations  and  individuals  were  collated  by  a 
team  of  researchers  and  reported  to  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, 18-22  February  1984.  A preliminary  Statement  of  Faith  was  then 
drafted  and  included  in  the  CNLC  Report  to  the  1984  Church  Conven- 
tions. The  delegates  to  the  1984  district/synod  conventions  were  asked  to 
respond  to  the  CNLC  report  on  the  faith  of  the  church.  The  response  of 
17,230  delegates  to  the  Preliminary  Statement  of  Faith  was: 


Agree  in  principle  80.3% 

Agree  in  principle , but  want  greater  attention  given  to 13.4% 

Disagree  in  principle  2.0% 

Not  ready  to  express  myself  4.2% 


The  Commission  continued  to  revise  and  improve  the  Preliminary 
Statement  of  Faith  at  each  of  its  succeeding  meetings  and  to  report  the 
revised  text  to  the  churches  for  further  response.  Specific  revisions  were 
recommended  by  the  1984  church  conventions  and  by  many  of  the  53 
district/synod  conventions  in  1985.  Many  individuals  also  submitted 
suggestions  to  CNLC.  The  final  text  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  is 
included  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  was  accepted  by  the  1986  conventions  of  the  churches  without 
revision.  A copy  of  that  text  forms  Appendix  1 to  this  paper. 
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Following  the  1986  church  conventions  a small  group  of  clergy  and  lay 
! persons,  mostly  from  congregations  of  The  American  Lutheran  Church, 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  ELCA  Confession  of  Faith  nor  with  other  parts 
of  the  Constitution.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitutional 
language  used  in  place  of  the  precise  language  of  a sentence  in  the  ALC 
constitution  which  reads  accepts  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  a whole  and  in  all  their  parts  as  the  divinely 
; inspired,  revealed,  and  inerrant  Word  of  God,  and  submits  to  this  as  the 
only  infallible  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  life”  was  a “liberaliza- 
tion” of  the  Lutheran  faith.  This  group  is  now  taking  steps  to  form  another 
Lutheran  church  and  is  inviting  congregations  of  the  uniting  churches  to 
join  with  them  rather  than  become  congregations  of  the  ELCA. 

The  Task  Force  on  Theology  and  the  Commission  were  aware  of  the 
importance  that  some  persons  placed  on  the  use  of  the  words  “inerrant” 
and  “infallible”  and  included  this  comment  in  the  theology  report: 

We  share  the  concern  of  those  who  use  such  terms  as  inerrant  and  infallible 
to  underscore  the  scriptures  as  God’s  sufficient  and  reliable  message  to  us.  We 
affirm  that  God’s  Holy  Spirit  is  speaking  to  us  through  the  scriptures,  that  the 
scriptures  are  sufficient  and  reliable  for  bringing  us  the  truth  of  our  salvation, 
and  that  they  present  the  standard  for  Christian  faith  and  life.  Nevertheless,  the 
words  inerrant  and  infallible  can  be  understood  in  ways  that  lead  to  interpreta- 
tions of  the  scriptures  that  are  contrary  to  what  the  scriptures  are  and  what  they 
teach....  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  words  inerrant  and  infallible  not 
be  included. 

I presume  that  the  omission  of  the  words  inerrant  and  infallible  is  the 
basis  for  the  2 percent  of  the  respondents  of  the  Preliminary  Statement  of 
Faith  in  1984  to  “Disagree  in  Principle”. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  union  of  three  Lutheran  churches  in  the  United 
States  will  result  in  the  formation  of  not  one  but  two  new  Lutheran 
churches.  This  kind  of  development  has  been  part  of  the  history  of 
Lutheranism  in  the  United  States  and  is  therefore  no  surprise. 

When  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  begins  to  function 
! in  January  1988  about  63  percent  of  the  persons  who  are  members  of 
Lutheran  congregations  in  the  United  States  will  be  members  of  the 
ELCA,  about  31  percent  will  be  in  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod, 

! about  5 percent  in  the  Wisconsin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  and  the 
1 remaining  1 percent  will  be  in  17  small  Lutheran  church  bodies. 

It  is  my  observation  that  there  are  four  reasons  for  the  existence  of  these 
1 17  small  church  bodies.  Four  of  these  churches  were  organized  and 
continue  because  of  strong  ethnic  ties  to  churches  in  Europe  and  the  need 
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to  use  their  primary  language,  which  is  not  English.  Three  were  organized 
because  they  did  not  want  to  be  a part  of  church  mergers  in  1917,  1963 
and  1987.  One  was  formed  and  continues  as  the  result  of  a renewal 
movement  in  the  1890s.  The  other  nine  are  churches  that  have  been 
formed  in  protest  to  what  each  regard  as  the  “liberal”  theological  views  in 
the  church  body  from  which  they  separated. 

When  there  is  a common  faith  in  the  Triune  God,  acceptance  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  the  ecumenical  creeds,  and  the  confessional  books  of  the 
evangelical  Lutheran  church,  one  might  assume  that  union  committees 
could  concentrate  on  other  aspects  of  merger  rather  than  spending  a great 
deal  of  time  on  a statement  of  faith.  Our  experience,  however, 
emphasizes  the  importance  people  place  on  a clear,  concise  statement  of 
faith  in  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  any  misunderstanding  and 
misinterpretation  of  the  faith  of  the  church. 

The  purpose  of  the  church 

After  the  theology  and  society  task  force  reports  had  been  accepted, 
CNLC  then  began  working  on  the  formulation  of  a Statement  of  Purpose. 
This  statement  was  developed  over  several  meetings  and,  when  adopted 
by  the  Commission  and  included  in  the  proposed  constitution,  it  was 
accepted  by  the  1986  conventions  without  amendment.  A copy  of  the  text 
is  included  with  this  paper  (see  Appendix  2). 

The  nature  of  ministry 

The  uniting  churches  recognize  persons  serving  in  specific  ministries, 
under  call  or  appointment,  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  Commission  found  it 
difficult  to  state  the  nature  of  ministry  in  a way  that  was  acceptable  to  all 
of  its  members  as  well  as  acceptable  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  in  the  churches.  Consequently  CNLC  recommended  that  the 
ELCA  “engage  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  nature  of  ministry...  special 
attention  shall  be  given  to:  the  tradition  of  the  Lutheran  church;  the 
possibility  of  articulating  a Lutheran  understanding  and  adaptation  of  the 
threefold  ministerial  office  of  bishop,  pastor,  and  deacon  and  its  ecumeni- 
cal implication;  and  the  appropriate  forms  of  lay  ministries  to  be  officially 
recognized  and  certified...”  This  recommendation  for  study  was  accepted 
and  is  to  take  place  during  the  period  1988-1994. 

Inclusiveness 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commission  which  received  the  most 
favourable  and  unfavourable  reaction  was  an  organizing  principle  in 
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which  CNLC  recommended  that:  “This  church,  in  faithfulness  to  the 
Gospel,  is  committed  to  be  an  inclusive  church  in  the  midst  of  division  in 
society.  Therefore,  in  their  organization  and  outreach,  the  congregations, 
synods,  and  churchwide  units  of  this  church  shall  seek  to  exhibit  the 
inclusive  unity  that  is  God’s  will  for  the  Church.” 

The  principle  itself  was  acceptable.  However,  the  specific  recommen- 
dation for  intentional  representation  “that  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
members  of  its  assemblies,  councils,  committees,  boards,  and  other 
organizational  units  shall  be  laypersons;  that  as  nearly  as  possible,  50 
percent  of  the  lay  members...  shall  be  female  and  50  percent  shall  be 
male;  and  that,  where  possible,  the  representation  of  ordained  ministers 
be  both  female  and  male.  At  least  10  percent. . . shall  be  persons  of  colour 
and/or  persons  whose  primary  language  is  other  than  English”  generated 
letters  and  resolutions  both  in  vigorous  support  and  equally  vigorous 
opposition  during  about  half  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

CNLC  persisted  in  its  recommendations  regarding  intentional  represen- 
tation (which  the  press,  and  many  in  the  churches,  labelled  “quotas”). 
The  recommendations  were  whole-heartedly  approved  by  the  1986  con- 
ventions. 

Organization 

The  Consultation,  Bylaws,  and  Continuing  Resolutions  which  include 
the  pattern  of  organization  for  the  ELCA  specify  that: 

— This  church  recognizes  that  all  power  and  authority  in  the  church 
belongs  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  its  head. 

— The  members  of  this  church  shall  be  the  baptized  members  of  its 
congregations. 

— This  church  shall  seek  to  function  as  people  of  God  through  congrega- 
tions, synods,  and  the  churchwide  organization,  all  of  which  shall  be 
interdependent.  Each  part,  while  fully  the  church,  recognizes  that  it  is 
not  the  whole  church  and  therefore  lives  in  a partnership  relationship 
with  the  others. 

— Congregations  of  this  church  shall  have  authority  in  all  matters  that 
are  not  assigned  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  this  church  to 
synods  and  the  churchwide  organization. 

Much  of  the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  mission  and  ministry 
of  the  ELCA  and  how  it  organizes  to  accomplish  its  purpose  is 
contained  in  continuing  resolutions  and  bylaws.  Adjustments  in  organi- 
zation can  be  accomplished  easily  and  without  the  trauma  of  major 
reorganization. 
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Further  intra-confessional  unity 

I believe  that  the  period  of  union  activity  by  Lutheran  churches  in  the 
United  States  was  concluded  with  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  further  church  body 
consolidation  will  even  be  attempted  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
transfer  of  individual  congregations  between  churches  will  be  the  only 
evidence  of  intra-confessional  union. 

Differences  in  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  Lutheran  confessional  statements  will  keep  the  various 
Lutheran  churches  separate.  However,  joint  activity  in  specific  mission 
tasks  will  be  continued  and  may  even  increase,  especially  between  the 
two  larger  Lutheran  churches  in  the  USA. 

As  I stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  there  is  much  that  could  be 
reported  about  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  a New  Lutheran  Church.  I 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  questions  on  any  aspect  of 
the  work  of  CNLC;  these  may  be  raised  in  this  forum,  or  directed  to  my 
address  as  given  in  the  Participants  List. 

Appendix  1 

Chapter  2:  Confession  of  faith 

2.01.  This  church  confesses  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit. 

2.02.  This  church  confesses  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior  and  the 
Gospel  as  the  power  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  believe. 

a)  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God  incarnate,  through  whom  every- 
thing was  made  and  through  whose  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
God  fashions  a new  creation. 

b)  The  proclamation  of  God’s  message  to  us  as  both  Law  and  Gospel 
is  the  Word  of  God,  revealing  judgment  and  mercy  through  word 
and  deed,  beginning  with  the  Word  in  creation,  continuing  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  and  centering  in  all  its  fullness  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

c)  The  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the 
written  Word  of  God.  Inspired  by  God’s  Spirit  speaking  through 
their  authors,  they  record  and  announce  God’s  revelation  center- 
ing in  Jesus  Christ.  Through  them  God’s  Spirit  speaks  to  us  to 
create  and  sustain  Christian  faith  and  fellowship  for  service  in  the 
world. 
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2.03.  This  church  accepts  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God  and  the  authoritative  source  and 
norm  of  its  proclamation,  faith,  and  life. 

2.04.  This  church  accepts  the  Apostles’,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
Creeds  as  true  declarations  of  the  faith  of  this  church. 

2.05.  This  church  accepts  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  as  a true 
witness  to  the  Gospel,  acknowledging  as  one  with  it  in  faith  and  doctrine 
all  churches  that  likewise  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession. 

2.06.  This  church  accepts  the  other  confessional  writings  in  the  Book 
of  Concord,  namely,  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Smalcald  Articles  and  the  Treatise,  the  Small  Catechism,  the  Large 
Catechism,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  as  further  valid  interpretations 
of  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

2.07.  This  church  confesses  the  Gospel,  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  confessed  in  the  ecumenical  creeds  and  Lutheran  confessional 
writings,  as  the  power  of  God  to  create  and  sustain  the  Church  for  God’s 
mission  in  the  world. 

Appendix  2 

Chapter  4:  Statement  of  purpose 

4. 01.  The  Church  is  a people  created  by  God  in  Christ,  empowered  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  called  and  sent  to  bear  witness  to  God’s  creative, 
redeeming,  and  sanctifying  activity  in  the  world. 

4.02.  To  participate  in  God’s  mission,  this  church  shall: 

a)  Proclaim  God’s  saving  Gospel  of  justification  by  grace  for  Christ’s 
sake  through  faith  alone,  according  to  the  apostolic  witness  in  the 
Holy  Scripture,  preserving  and  transmitting  the  Gospel  faithfully  to 
future  generations. 

b)  Carry  out  Christ’s  Great  Commission  by  reaching  out  to  all  people 
to  bring  them  to  faith  in  Christ  and  by  doing  all  ministry  with  a 
global  awareness  consistent  with  the  understanding  of  God  as 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  of  all. 

c)  Serve  in  response  to  God’s  love  to  meet  human  needs,  caring  for 
the  sick  and  the  aged,  advocating  dignity  and  justice  for  all  people, 
working  for  peace  and  reconciliation  among  the  nations,  and 
standing  with  the  poor  and  powerless  and  committing  itself  to  their 
needs. 
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d)  Worship  God  in  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  administration  of 
the  sacraments  and  through  lives  of  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving, 
witness,  and  service. 

e)  Nurture  its  members  in  the  Word  of  God  so  as  to  grow  in  faith  and 
hope  and  love,  to  see  daily  life  as  the  primary  setting  for  the 
exercise  of  their  Christian  calling,  and  to  use  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
for  their  life  together  and  for  their  calling  in  the  world. 

f)  Manifest  the  unity  given  to  the  people  of  God  by  living  together  in 
the  love  of  Christ  and  by  joining  with  other  Christians  in  prayer  and 
action  to  express  and  preserve  the  unity  which  the  Spirit  gives. 

4.03.  To  fulfill  these  purposes,  this  church  shall: 

a)  Receive,  establish,  and  support  those  congregations,  ministries, 
organizations,  institutions,  and  agencies  necessary  to  carry  out 
God’s  mission  through  this  church  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

b)  Encourage  and  equip  all  members  to  worship,  learn,  serve,  and 
witness;  to  fulfill  their  calling  to  serve  God  in  the  world;  and  to  be 
stewards  of  the  earth,  their  lives,  and  the  Gospel. 

c)  Call  forth,  equip,  certify,  set  apart,  supervise,  and  support  an 
ordained  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament  and  such  other  forms  of 
ministry  that  will  enable  this  church  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

d)  Seek  unity  in  faith  and  life  with  all  Lutherans  within  its  boundaries 
and  be  ready  to  enter  union  negotiations  whenever  such  unity  is 
manifest. 

e)  Foster  Christian  unity  by  participating  in  ecumenical  activities, 
contributing  its  witness  and  work  and  cooperating  with  other 
churches  which  confess  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

f)  Develop  relationships  with  communities  of  other  faiths  for  dialogue 
and  common  action. 

g)  Lift  its  voice  in  concord  and  work  in  concert  with  forces  for  good, 
to  serve  humanity,  cooperating  with  church  and  other  groups 
participating  in  activities  that  promote  justice,  relieve  misery,  and 
reconcile  the  estranged. 

h)  Produce  and  publish  worship  materials  for  corporate,  family,  and 
personal  use  and  resources  for  education  witness,  service,  and 
stewardship. 

i)  Establish  and  maintain  theological  seminaries,  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  educational  institutions  to  equip  people  for 
leadership  and  service  in  church  and  society. 
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j)  Assure  faithfulness  to  this  church’s  confessional  position  and 
purpose  and  provide  for  resolution  of  disputes. 

k)  Publish  a periodical  and  make  use  of  the  arts  and  public  communi- 
cation media  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  and  to  inform,  interpret,  and 
edify. 

l)  Study  social  issues  and  trends,  work  to  discover  the  causes  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  and  develop  programs  of  ministry  and 
advocacy  to  further  human  dignity,  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  in 
the  world. 

m)  Establish,  support,  and  recognize  institutions  and  agencies  that 
minister  to  people  in  spiritual  and  temporal  needs. 

n)  Work  with  civil  authorities  in  areas  of  mutual  endeavor,  maintain- 
ing institutional  separation  of  church  and  state  in  a relation  of 
functional  interaction. 

o)  Provide  structures  and  decision-making  processes  for  this  church 
that  foster  mutuality  and  inter-dependence  and  that  involve  people 
in  making  decisions  that  affect  them. 

p)  Ensure  fulfillment  of  the  mission  of  this  church  by  arranging  for  the 
financial  support  of  its  work,  management  of  its  resources,  and 
processes  of  planning  and  evaluation. 

q)  Provide  fair  personnel  practices  and  adequate  compensation,  bene- 
fits, and  pensions  for  those  employed  by  this  church. 


NOTES 

1 The  background  of  the  uniting  churches: 

— The  American  Lutheran  Church  was  established  in  1960  as  a merger  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  United  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church.  A Joint  Union  Committee,  composed  of  27  men,  had  worked  from 
February  1950  until  March  1960  to  enable  this  union  of  churches  whose  roots  were 
Norwegian,  German,  and  Danish.  The  Lutheran  Free  Church  joined  in  1963. 

— The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  was  established  in  1962  as  a merger  of  the  American 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  The  Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  The 
Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  and  The  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  A Joint  Commission  on  Lutheran  Unity,  composed  of  46  men,  worked  from 
December  1956  until  June  1962  to  enable  this  union  of  churches  whose  roots  were 
Danish,  Swedish,  Finnish  and  German. 

— The  Association  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  was  formed  in  December  1976 
when  approximately  110  congregations  withdrew  from  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod,  a church  whose  roots  are  German. 

2 The  Task  Force  on  Theology  was  composed  of  ten  professors  from  the  nine  seminaries  of 
the  churches,  two  district/synod  bishops,  five  parish  pastors,  four  lay  persons,  and  the 
CNLC  coordinator  was  an  advisory  member  (as  he  was  of  all  CNLC  task  forces, 
committees  and  work  groups).  Of  the  21  members,  16  were  men  and  5 were  women. 
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Issues  Facing  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  within  the  African  Context 

with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar 

Jean  de  Dieu  Rajaonarivony 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar,  known  as  FJKM  from  the 
initials  in  its  Malagasy  name,  is  the  Reformed  Church  in  Madagascar. 
FJKM  is  comprised  of  three  different  churches  which  emerged  from  the 
work  of  three  different  missions:  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
French  Protestant  Mission,  and  the  Friends  Foreign  Mission  Association. 
These  churches  merged  in  1968  after  eighteen  years’  negotiation.  The 
FJKM  works  towards  ecumenism  since  this  is  a sign  of  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  In  this  connection  Rev.  Joseph 
Ramambasoa,  the  President  of  FJKM,  declared: 

The  FJKM  thinks  that  ecumenism  is  not  only  a movement  towards  union,  it 
means  facing  together  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  trying  to  win 
every  thought  captive  and  make  it  obey  Christ.  Koinonia,  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  the  only  means  for  the  church  to  convince  the  world  and  give  an 
example  to  it.  Christ  is  the  basis  of  union,  and  there  can  be  no  union  outside 
the  union  in  Christ. 1 

The  FJKM  will  celebrate  its  twentieth  anniversary  in  1988.  As  a united 
church  it  can  claim  to  experience  organic  unity  today.  The  FJKM  is  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  unity  it  has  achieved,  knowing  that  there  is 
still  much  to  do  before  a unity  in  accordance  with  Christ’s  standards  is 
reached. 

There  are  two  more  steps  towards  union  in  which  the  FJKM  is  deeply 
involved,  namely  the  Federation  of  the  Protestant  Churches  (which 
includes  the  Lutheran  church  and  the  FJKM),  and  the  Council  of  the 
Christian  Churches  in  Madagascar  (of  which  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Anglicans,  the  Lutherans  and  the  FJKM  are  members).  These  denomina- 
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tions  represent  the  vast  bulk  of  the  worshipping  congregations  in 
Madagascar. 

The  vision  of  one  Christian  church  controls  these  interchurch  relation- 
ships and  their  activities.  Obviously  the  unity  of  the  church  is  not  easily 
achieved.  The  uniting  churches  encounter  a wide  spectrum  of  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  as  they  move  towards  their  ultimate  goal  of  one  church  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  present  an  overview  of  the  issues  facing  the 
churches  in  Madagascar  as  they  strive  to  attain  a visible  unity.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  African  churches  are  more  often  than  not  confronted  with  the 
same  problems,  I believe  that  this  presentation  will  enable  us  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  struggle  for  unity  in  the  African  context. 

I propose  to  start  with  the  issues  facing  the  FJKM  itself;  then  I will 
try  to  assess  the  success  and  failures  of  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
Churches  and  the  Council  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  their  search  for 
unity. 

After  almost  twenty  years  of  union,  the  FJKM  can  claim  to  have 
overcome  most  difficulties  concerning  doctrine.  We  owe  this  success 
mainly  to  the  setting  up  of  a pilot  theological  college  which  was 
intended,  from  the  outset,  to  harmonize  the  theology  of  the  three 
different  denominations  forming  the  FJKM.  This  was  not  an  easy  task, 
as  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  resisted  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper, 
was  the  third  member  of  the  church  union.  Efforts  were  first  channelled 
to  persuading  all  the  ministers  that,  whatever  their  origins,  they  were 
under  a moral  obligation  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  congrega- 
tions as  far  as  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  were  concerned.  Members 
of  the  congregations  were  left  to  their  own  consciences  as  to  whether 
they  would  receive  these  sacraments  or  not.  Here  the  attitude  of  the 
older  generation  was  ambiguous.  Although  few  of  them  wanted  to  be 
baptized  or  to  participate  in  holy  communion  themselves,  they  did  not 
compel  their  children  to  follow  this  tradition.  Yet  they  did  not  encourage 
them  to  choose  the  new  pattern  either.  We  also  realized  that  time  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  consolidation  of  the  union.  The  FJKM’s  twenty- 
year  union  resulted  in  almost  all  the  younger  generation  of  the  previous 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  managing  to  change  over  against 
their  background  and  committing  themselves  to  church  life  through 
baptism  and  the  eucharist.  In  this  matter  the  publication  by  the  WCC 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  ecumenical  document  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry 2 was  tremendously  important,  as  it  enabled  the 
FJKM  to  formulate  its  confession.  That  document  revealed  that  the  Faith 
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and  Order  Commission  is  deeply  concerned  to  help  the  church  reach  a 
universal  consensus  while  at  the  same  time  holding  to  biblical  truth. 

We  have  to  confess  that  the  united  and  uniting  churches  have  become 
dependent  on  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  as  to  the  formulation  of 
their  doctrines  and  especially  in  their  struggle  to  overcome  doctrinal 
division.  This  being  so,  I want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  to  the  belief  in  the  hereafter,  particularly  the  issues 
raised  by  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state.  The  FJKM  hesitates  to 
state  its  position  clearly.  Our  religious  leaders  differ  somewhat  in  then- 
teachings.  The  influence  of  some  churches  which  have  a different 
position  altogether  (like  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists)  is  very  strong.  The 
situation  is,  indeed,  disturbing  for  many  ordinary  Christians  who  do  not 
know  what  to  believe.  Therefore  we  strongly  feel  the  need  for  a publica- 
tion by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  on  eschatology. 

Another  thorny  problem  developing  within  the  FJKM  today  originates 
from  the  tendency  to  reduce  staffing  to  accord  with  the  limited  financial 
resources  and  the  needs  of  the  numerous  and  sizeable  regions  of  the 
united  church.  Nowadays  the  FJKM  is  rethinking  its  structure  from  the 
headquarters  down  to  the  local  congregations.  Perhaps  some  reductions  of 
staffing  are  to  be  made.  We  have  to  see  that  each  officer  is  really  useful  in 
the  responsibility  which  he  assumes,  that  each  department  serves  an 
important  function.  However,  controlling  3,500  congregations  over  our 
vast  island  with  its  slow  communications  creates  a continuing  demand  for 
adequate  numbers  of  staff. 

Our  problem  lies  not  so  much  in  over-staffing  as  in  inadequate  finance, 
arising  mainly  from  the  economic  crisis  dominating  our  country  over  the 
last  decade.  The  FJKM’s  twenty-year  experience  reveals  that  unity  may 
bring  about  either  strength  or  weakness  for  the  united  church.  Indeed, 
weakness  is  the  more  probable  result  unless  adequate  structural  and 
financial  systems,  adapted  to  the  new  situation,  are  provided.  A new 
structure  and  organization  of  the  regional  synods  has  been  under  discus- 
sion at  the  last  two  general  synods.  The  situation  requires  the  implementa- 
tion of  a new  system,  but  the  major  obstacle  is  financial. 

The  tendency  of  the  overseas  missions  is  to  reduce  considerably  their 
financial  assistance  when  the  different  churches  which  they  have  founded 
enter  into  a single  united  church.  This  is  true  of  the  CWM,  the  CEVAA, 
and  the  QPS  (which  used  to  be  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
French  Protestant  Mission,  and  the  Friends  Foreign  Society  respectively). 
The  QPS  has  even  stopped  its  annual  contribution  to  the  budget  of  the 
FJKM  as  of  this  year,  and  confines  its  aid  to  social  relief.  Here  we  appeal 
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to  these  missionary  societies  which  evangelized  us  not  to  view  church 
union  as  an  end  to  mission,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  develop  it  further  on  a 
wider  scale. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  African  church  should  work  towards  self- 
sufficiency  in  finance  and  personnel  to  achieve  self-realization.  But  we 
also  have  to  be  careful  about  our  idea  of  self-sufficiency;  if  we  expect  this 
to  come  overnight  we  can  be  led  into  a situation  of  helplessness. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Federation  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
Madagascar  (FEPM).  This  can  be  described  as  a “church  union”  effort  in 
view  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  which  is  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  churches  in  Madagascar.  The  Federation  is  almost  seventy-five 
years  old;  but  this  seems  too  old  by  comparison  with  its  actual  achieve- 
ment in  the  search  for  unity. 

I am  impressed  by  the  position  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
which  allows  member  churches  to  participate  freely  in  unions  or  union 
negotiations  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  excluded  from  the  LWF 
and  its  theological,  personnel  and  material  resources.3  This  being  so, 
what  prevents  the  realization  of  unity  between  the  FJKM  and  the  Lutheran 
Church?  Both  churches  recognize  each  other’s  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  though  the  theological  conception  and  the  outward  form  are 
slightly  different.  They  also  acknowledge  one  baptism.  They  have  com- 
bined their  hymns  to  make  a single  hymnbook.  They  are  using  the  same 
version  of  the  Bible.  There  was  a great  hope  at  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  the  FEPM  in  1983  that  the  merger  of  the  two  churches  would  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future.  But  this  hope  faded  away,  and  the  negotia- 
tions have  been  abandoned. 

Though  the  FJKM  was  always  in  the  “front  line”  of  those  urging  the 
unity  of  the  two  churches,  it  also  seems  to  have  lost  its  enthusiasm  for  the 
time  being  in  the  face  of  the  apparently  negative  attitude  of  the  Lutherans. 
There  was  a time  when  the  plan  for  the  setting  up  of  a common  faculty  of 
theology  was  more  or  less  ripe.  Today  the  project  is  not  discussed  any 
further.  The  only  collaboration  which  remains  is  at  the  social  develop- 
ment level,  such  as  in  rural  training  courses,  a lay  training  centre  for 
handicraft  and  a student  hostel. 

At  this  point  we  ask  exactly  the  same  question  as  the  Lutheran  Gunther 
Gassmann:  “Why  then  are  Lutheran  churches  prepared  to  participate  in 
the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  in  bilateral  ecumenical  dia- 
logues with  other  churches  in  particular,  while  at  the  same  time  expres- 
sing less  than  enthusiasm  when  it  comes  to  participating  in  endeavours  for 
organic  unity  in  the  form  of  union  negotiations?”4 
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Many  theories  have  been  put  forward  about  the  causes  of  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  negotiations  for  unity.  Many  people  believe  this  is  due 
to  the  fear  of  being  absorbed  and  losing  one’s  identity  and  traditions.  But 
the  root  cause  is  economic.  Our  experience  so  far  has  been  that  mergers 
weaken  the  financial  resources  of  the  church  unless  adequate  organiza- 
tions are  established.  In  view  of  the  economic  crisis  raging  in  Madagas- 
car, the  interdependence  of  our  poor  local  churches  does  not  appear  to  be 
a good  way  to  face  the  situation.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  the  local  churches 
need  overseas  aid  to  be  increased  so  must  they  strengthen  and  improve 
their  relationship  with  the  missions  which  founded  them.  (This  in  turn 
tends  to  strengthen  the  traditional  patterns  of  separation  between  the  local 
churches.) 

Thus  the  possibility  of  unity  in  the  African  churches  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  overseas  churches  which  still  support  them.  If  these 
overseas  churches  happen  to  have  the  promotion  of  unity  as  their  target, 
then  the  unity  of  the  churches  they  support  becomes  an  easy  matter.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  process  is  the  merger  of  the  three  churches  within 
the  FJKM,  which  resulted  from  an  eighteen-year  intermissionary  confer- 
ence. Here  the  role  of  the  mission  bodies  was  very  important  in  the 
achievement  of  unity.  So  we  see  that  the  search  for  unity  at  the  level  of 
the  local  churches  in  Africa  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  actions  and 
attitudes  of  the  “mother  churches”  abroad.  If  such  is  the  case  our  plea  is 
that  the  churches  which  support  us  should  seek  unity  among  themselves  in 
the  awareness  that  this  will  foster  unity  internationally  also. 

What  about  the  Council  of  Christian  Churches  in  Madagascar  (FFKM), 
which  is  comprised  of  the  FJKM,  Lutherans,  Anglicans  and  Roman 
Catholics?  We  have  to  confess  that  it  is  a long  way  from  genuine  unity; 
but  it  is  moving  very  fast.  Originally  the  movement  was  prompted  by  the 
need  for  the  solidarity  of  all  Christian  churches  in  combating  the  corrup- 
tion rife  in  the  country  and  witnessing  to  the  faith  of  Christ  in  a Marxist- 
run  country.  Now  this  simple  coming  together  has  brought  about  the  inner 
conviction  that  genuine  unity  is  needed  if  the  church  wants  to  be  true  to  its 
witness.  At  this  point  the  FFKM  felt  the  need  to  set  up  different 
commissions  to  deal  with  various  aspects  of  church  life  and  witness. 

An  early  hindrance  which  emerged  was  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tions due  to  the  lack  of  a common  language,  particularly  in  pronouncing 
the  names  of  the  biblical  figures,  including  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Here  the 
agreement  was  reached  that  “Jesoa”  would  be  a common  name  for  the 
Lord.  Coincidentally  the  Lutheran  Church  discovered  later  that  one  of 
their  pastors  happened  to  have  a name  spelt  that  way,  although  the 
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pronunciation  is  slightly  different.  Consequently  the  Lutheran  Church 
immediately  decided  to  reject  the  new  common  name  and  to  return  to  the 
old  one,  arguing  that  they  would  never  confuse  the  Lord  with  a sinful 
human  being!  This,  indeed,  has  inflicted  a wound  on  the  union  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  Madagascar.  Here  J.K.S.  Reid  is  right  when  he 
affirms  that  “it  is  crucially  important  to  realize  that  only  some  differences 
are  really  divisive,  [and]  unless  resolved,  justify  perpetuation  of  separa- 
tion”. 5 Perhaps  the  issue  will  be  settled  when  the  Lutheran  pastor  called 
Jesoa  dies. 

A further  step  in  our  search  for  unity  within  the  FFKM  is  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  one  version  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  each  Christian  church.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  though  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Bibles  are 
translated  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the  work  was  done  with 
the  assistance  of  English  and  French  scholars  respectively.  The  influence 
of  the  different  languages  of  the  two  missions  is  so  strong  that  differences 
are  noted  between  the  two  versions  of  the  Bible.  I hinted  above  at  the  fact 
that  names  are  translated  by  the  transliteration  of  English  words  and 
French  words  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  versions  respectively.  Traces 
of  “missionary”  translations  are  detected  in  many  passages  in  each 
version.  As  a result  a Catholic  sermon  does  not  appeal  to  the  Protestants 
and  vice-versa.  To  some  extent  this  hinders  communications  and 
exchange  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

The  FFKM  has  set  up  a commission  including  members  selected  from 
each  denomination  to  start  a new  translation  of  the  Bible.  Here  the 
problem  lies  in  the  lack  of  native  people  competent  for  the  work.  What  is 
done  so  far  proves  unsatisfactory.  The  translators’  concern  is  to  produce  a 
Bible  easily  understood  by  young  and  uninitiated  people.  But  it  results  in 
I a mixture  of  formal  and  informal  speech  which  grates  upon  the  ear;  for 
i example,  some  words  and  names  reflecting  the  French  language  do  not 
! appeal  to  the  English-conditioned  Protestants.  The  question  which  arises 
; is  this:  would  it  be  possible  to  create  neutral  names  which  do  not  sound 
“Protestant”  or  “Catholic”,  as  we  did  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
Lord?  However,  although  most  of  the  problems  are  very  complex  and 
often  defy  solution,  the  firm  resolution  is  not  lost:  there  must  be  a 
j common  Bible  for  Protestants  and  Catholics.  There  must  be  a unity  of 
| concepts  and  a unity  of  faith,  culminating  in  an  organic  unity  of  the 
' church. 

Africa  is  right  when  it  seeks  to  find  its  personality  and  identity  in 
I ecumenism.  It  knows  that  oneness  in  Christ  is  the  only  hope  for  racial 
i prejudices  to  be  overcome  and  social  injustices  to  be  corrected.  This 
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conviction  is  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  the  Pan  African  Christian 
Leadership  Assembly  at  Nairobi  1976  (Pacla  Pledge): 

We  accordingly  affirm  and  reaffirm  that  we  are  brothers  and  sisters  in  God’s 
alternative  society,  knit  together  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  Jesus  Christ, 
transcending  denomination,  colour,  race  and  tribe.  We  thus  pledge  ourselves 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  active  reconcilers  across  every  divide, 
believing  that  it  is  Jesus  himself  who  has  committed  to  us  this  ministry  of 
reconciliation. 6 

This  is  a conviction  that  the  FJKM  shares  with  all  African  churches. 
One  church,  one  Lord,  one  hope,  this  is  the  goal  that  the  FJKM  is  striving 
to  reach  as  it  invites  the  other  Malagasy  Christian  churches  to  union 
negotiations. 
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Communion  of  Churches  in  Indonesia: 
Five  Documents  on  Unity 


Fridolin  Ukur 


The  background  of  the  birth  of  the  documents 

In  the  history  of  the  church  in  Indonesia  it  is  clear  that  the  different 
churches  came  into  being  among  particular  ethnic  groups  and  in  particular 
areas,  and  were  strongly  rooted  in  specific  cultural  institutions.  Each 
church  fulfilled  its  mission  through  ways  and  forms  which  were  the  most 
effective  for  its  particular  limited  environment. 

Later  on  through  ecumenical  awareness  the  churches  understood  that 
they  are  called  to  be  together  and  to  fulfill  their  mission  together. 
Indonesia  is  seen  as  a whole,  and  accepted  as  one  field  for  witness  and 
service.  They  understand  that  the  churches  are  called  to  be  one,  not  just 
for  the  sake  of  unity  itself  but  that  the  world  may  believe  that  God  has  sent 
Jesus  Christ  as  saviour  of  mankind.  In  1950  the  church  founded  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia  with  the  clear  aim  of  founding 
one  united  church  in  Indonesia. 

The  function  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia  is  just  the 
beginning  of  a long,  long  journey  towards  knowing  each  other,  becoming 
familiar  with  each  other  and  trying  to  understand  each  other.  Members  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia  come  from  all  Christian 
traditions  except  Orthodox  and  Episcopalian  traditions:  the  Lutherans, 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Mennonite  and  Pentecostals. 
(There  is  a small  Anglican  congregation  in  Jakarta  but  only  for  expatriates.) 

We  had  been  together  in  the  Council  for  almost  thirty  years  before  we 
realized  that  we  had  been  following  a wrong  approach  in  our  attempt  to 
come  nearer  to  our  aim  of  the  formation  of  one  united  church. 

For  all  this  time  we  had  been  asking  the  wrong  questions  such  as:  How 
do  we  see  this  one  united  church?  What  are  the  basic  requirements  to 
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become  a united  church?  What  would  be  the  structure  of  such  a united 
church? 

In  getting  the  answer  to  these  questions  we  followed  the  methodology 
and  categories  already  familiar  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 

i.e.,  we  thought  in  terms  of  faith  and  order,  life  and  work,  mission  and 
evangelism.  We  did  produce  a lot  of  interesting  materials,  but  none  of 
these  brought  us  nearer  to  the  aim  for  which  the  Council  had  been 
founded.  On  the  contrary,  these  studies  only  encouraged  the  members  to 
be  more  and  more  self-conscious  of  their  identity  as  Lutheran  or  Calvin- 
ist, etc. 

Since  the  General  Assembly  of  1980,  we  have  adopted  a new  strategy 
and  begun  to  ask  other  questions:  When  do  we  really  experience  the 
unity  of  the  church?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  unity  of  the 
church? 

At  that  time  new  things  happened,  new  horizons  were  opened  and  the 
member  churches  spontaneously  stated  that  they  are  one.  Churches  are 
one  when  they  are  able  to  celebrate  holy  communion  together,  when  they 
can  recognize  and  accept  one  another  fully,  and  when  they  can  have  some 
kind  of  common  understanding  of  their  faith.  This  has  developed  over  the 
past  thirty  years;  these  things  have  come  to  be  practised  by  the  majority  of 
the  members. 

The  churches  agreed  on  the  above  points  in  writing.  The  process  took 
four  years  from  1980  to  1984,  and  the  Five  Documents  on  Unity  came 
into  being: 

1.  Basic  Common  Task  and  Responsibility 

2.  Common  Understanding  of  the  Christian  Faith 

3.  Mutual  Recognition  and  Acceptance 

4.  Constitution  of  the  CCI 

5.  Towards  self-sufficiency 

As  we  all  know  it  is  easier  just  to  agree  than  to  put  the  agreement  into 
action.  Therefore  we  have  reflected  on  what  we  should  now  do. 

1.  What  are  our  basic  and  common  tasks,  what  are  our  responsibilities 
in  the  years  to  come  within  the  Indonesian  context  and  society  as  it  moves 
very  quickly  towards  the  era  of  industrialization?  What  are  our  challenges 
and  how  can  we  face  them  together  as  the  church  in  Indonesia?  The  first 
document  came  as  we  answered  these  questions. 

2.  The  question  is:  how  can  we  do  things  together?  What  is  our 
common  ground  enabling  us  to  move  forward  in  fulfilling  these  common 
tasks  and  responsibilities?  The  answer  is  not  difficult:  a common  faith, 
one  Lord,  one  God,  one  Bible.  But  what  the  churches  do  not  have  is  a 
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common  understanding.  Realizing  the  urgency  of  having  a common 
understanding,  the  churches  came  to  formulate  the  second  document. 

3.  As  has  been  stated  above,  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  Indonesia  have  agreed  to  joint  practices  of  holy  communion 
and  ministry.  They  acknowledge  the  membership  of  other  churches, 
church  discipline  and  marriage.  They  put  this  also  in  writing  and  that  is 
the  third  document. 

4.  As  we  agreed  on  the  three  above  points,  we  realized  that  we  are  not 
just  a church  council  any  more,  but  must  be  more  than  that.  We  feel  we 
are  some  kind  of  a church  institution.  We  are  a communion.  This  change 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  thus  came  the  change  of  the  term  Council  to 
Communion : “Communion  of  the  Churches  in  Indonesia”,  as  reflected  in 
the  fourth  document. 

5.  What  still  must  be  clarified  is  how  this  can  be  achieved  and 
embodied  in  face  of  the  lack  of  funds.  We  see  that  we  are  still  on  our  way 
towards  the  mature  church.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  fifth  document: 
towards  self-reliance  in  theology,  personnel  and  funds. 

The  contents  of  the  documents 

Outline  of  the  common  task  and  responsibility  (first  document ) 

This  document  covers  the  whole  aspect  of  the  church’s  mission  and 
will  be  the  guide  for  all  member  churches  in  planning  their  programmes. 
This  is  the  basic  framework  for  all  member  churches,  both  individually 
and  in  communion  with  other  member  churches  at  regional  and  national 
levels,  for  fulfilling  the  common  goal. 

There  are  four  main  tasks: 

A.  Unity:  To  renew,  to  build  up  and  to  unite.  Unity  is  seen  as 
something  dynamic,  not  static,  it  is  seen  in  the  light  of  renewal,  of  the 
building  up  and  uniting  process  of  the  church. 

The  basic  idea  is  that  the  identity  of  each  member  church  will  be 
respected,  but  this  should  be  viewed  within  the  framework  of  the  common 
identity  in  Christ.  Thus  it  is  “unity  in  diversity”,  in  the  sense  that  the 
common  identity  in  Christ  is  the  primary  identity  which  illuminates  the 
distinctive  individual  identities.  All  varieties  of  gifts  are  offered  as 
positive  contributions  for  unity.  There  is  enough  room  for  diversity  and 
variety. 

B.  Witness:  As  the  churches  in  Indonesia  were  bom  in  the  voyage  of 
the  witnesses  beginning  from  Jerusalem  and  going  “to  the  end  of  the 
earth”  (Acts  1:8),  witness  must  continue.  The  churches  in  Indonesia  must 
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be  faithful  to  their  calling,  as  they  were  called.  The  gospel  which  should 
be  preached  is  the  good  news  about  repentance  and  renewal,  freedom, 
justice,  truth  and  the  prosperity  which  is  available  for  all.  The  good  news 
should  be  complete  and  universal. 

C.  Participation  in  the  national  development:  For  the  five  years  from 
1984  to  1989  the  priorities  for  our  participation  are:  contributing  creative 
and  positive  thinking  on  development  at  the  macro  level  (the  society  as  a 
whole),  on  rural  development,  neglected  persons,  etc. 

D.  Relationships  and  cooperation  with  the  government  and  other 
groups:  There  are  various  groups  which  should  be  partners  in  working  for 
the  development  of  our  people  and  nation.  This  includes  the  government, 
the  non-Christian  religions,  and  the  churches  in  their  ecumenical  relation- 
ships. 

Outline  of  the  common  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith 
( second  document) 

In  this  document  we  see  how  many  theological  traditions  come  together 
and  contribute  to  our  common  understanding  of  the  faith,  allowing  of 
course  for  an  internal  tolerance  within  the  communion  of  believers.  This 
document  is  a preparatory  step  towards  the  confession  of  faith  of  the 
Indonesian  churches.  The  document  consists  of  seven  chapters  covering: 
(1)  God,  (2)  creation  and  care  for  the  creatures;  (3)  man/human  being;  (4) 
salvation;  (5)  the  church;  (6)  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  new  life,  and 
finally  (7)  the  Bible. 

Mutual  recognition  and  acceptance  ( third  document ) 

In  the  preamble  of  this  document  is  written:  “In  the  love  of  God,  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Renewer  of  the  church,  we  unanimously  agree  to  mutually  recognize  and 
accept  the  organization  of  unity,  witness  and  service  of  each  member 
church... 

“We  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  and  guide  all  church  members  in 
Indonesia  to  a full  adulthood  and  a stage  of  growth  which  is  in  accord 
with  the  fullness  of  Christ  in  everything  towards  him  who  is  the  Head, 
who  is  with  us  in  our  mutual  help  and  acceptance  of  the  growth,  and  to 
develop  ourselves  in  love”  (Eph.  4:12-16). 

This  document  clarifies  what  we  indicated  before,  how  the  common 
identity  in  Christ  illuminates  individual  identity.  Individual  identity  is 
acknowledged,  but  in  relation  to  the  whole.  The  differences  are  not 
placed  in  an  antagonistic,  contradictory  or  destructive  position,  but  in  a 
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relationship  of  mutual  enrichment.  Similarities  are  given  more  space. 
Differences  are  discussed  in  the  atmosphere  of  fellowship. 

This  document  covers  almost  all  aspects  of  the  church’s  life:  member- 
ship; the  service  of  the  word  of  God;  baptism  (infant  or  adult  baptism, 
baptism  by  sprinkling  or  immersion);  holy  communion;  church  discipline; 
religious  instruction  (catechism);  marriage  service;  church  ministry; 
burial  or  cremation. 


Constitution  of  the  Communion  of  the  Churches  in  Indonesia 
| (fourth  document ) 

It  is  stated  in  the  first  line  of  the  preamble  that  the  church  is  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  After  34  years  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia  the  54  member  churches  proclaimed 
that:  the  churches  in  Indonesia  are  a communion  of  churches  and  are 
part  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  through  the  world. 
The  PGI  (Communion  of  Churches)  is  a church  communion,  a church 
institution  and  a continuation  and  improvement  of  the  DGI  (Council  of 
Churches). 


Towards  self-reliance  in  theology,  personnel  and  funds 
(fifth  document ) 

This  document  is  a humble  confession  that  the  churches  in  Indonesia 
are  not  yet  fully  self-reliant.  Self-reliance  came  from  the  early  period  of 
the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  from  the  idea  that  churches  in 
the  mission  fields  should  become  independent  in  three  terms  of  three 
“selves”:  self-propagation;  self-government;  self-support. 

In  the  single  word  “self-reliance”  is  in  fact  included  the  three-self  idea. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  term  “self’  should  not  make  us  think  that 
we  can  stand  on  our  own.  This  self-reliance  should  always  be  seen  within 
the  framework  of  our  absolute  dependence  on  Christ,  the  head  of  the 
church. 

The  idea  and  vision  expressed  in  the  document  is  a process  towards 
maturity  which  is  a sign  of  the  consciousness,  conviction  and  willingness 
to  be  faithful  as  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  basic  idea  of  this  maturity  (self-reliance)  is  from  Ephesians  4:13. 
Self-reliance  is  seen  as  the  process  of  growth  towards  maturity  in  the 
understanding,  knowledge  and  living  out  of  the  nature  of  the  church, 
where  Christ  is  the  head.  This  self-reliance  covers  three  elements: 
theology,  personnel  and  funds.  Talking  about  self-reliance  in  theology 
does  not  mean  to  publish  books  on  theology.  It  simply  means  that  every 
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member  of  the  church,  and  all  ministers,  are  able  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  answer  questions  and  challenges  through  then- 
understanding  of  the  word  of  God: 

So  that  we  may  no  longer  be  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  cunning  of  men,  by  their  craftiness  in 
deceitful  wiles.  Rather,  speaking  the  tmth  in  love,  we  are  to  grow  up  in  every 
way  into  him  who  is  the  head,  into  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body,  joined 
and  knit  together  by  every  joint  with  which  it  is  supplied,  when  each  part  is 
working  properly,  makes  bodily  growth  and  upbuilds  itself  in  love  (Eph. 
4:14-16). 

Self-reliance  in  personnel  must  be  understood  as  equipping  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  task  and  responsibility. 
The  basic  factors  are  faith,  mental  attitude  and  responsibility. 

Self-reliance  in  funds.  The  biblical  basis  is  2 Corinthians  9:10-11:  “He 
who  supplies  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  for  food  will  supply  and 
multiply  your  resources  and  increase  the  harvest  of  your  righteousness. 
You  will  be  enriched  in  every  way  for  great  generosity,  which  through  us 
will  produce  thanksgiving  to  God.” 

In  the  whole  discussion  of  self-reliance  we  come  also  to  the  awareness 
that  each  individual  member  church  can  never  say  that  the  church  is 
already  self-reliant  as  long  as  there  are  still  other  member  churches  which 
are  lacking  in  funds,  personnel,  etc.  There  are  member  churches  of  the 
Communion  which  have  achieved  the  stage  of  self-reliance,  and  have 
enough  church  workers  and  funds.  But  they  still  need  to  contribute 
personnel  and  funds  to  other  churches.  And  this  is  a sign  of  theological 
self-reliance. 

Closing  remarks 

The  Five  Documents  on  Unity  are  not  the  results  of  the  thinking  of  a 
few  church  leaders  in  Indonesia.  During  the  four  years  of  preparation  a lot 
of  people  and  many  church  members  were  involved.  From  another 
viewpoint  these  documents  are  the  result  of  the  34  years’  journey  on  the 
road  to  unity. 

We  believe  that  God  has  placed  his  church  in  Indonesia.  This  church 
will  be  a blessing  to  Indonesia  and  to  other  countries.  In  obedience  to  his 
calling  we  will  go  forward  into  the  future  with  the  assurance  of  hope  that 
comes  from  God  himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
“according  to  his  promise  we  wait  for  new  heavens  and  a new  earth  in 
which  righteousness  dwells”  (2  Pet.  3:13). 


4.  Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


Growing  Together  in  Unity 

The  Experience  of  the  Joint  Council 
of  the  CNI-CSI-MTC 


Abraham  Kuruvilla 


Introduction 

I have  been  asked  to  present  a concise  account  of  the  experience  of 
unity  in  the  life  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of  North  India,  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  the  Malankara  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church.  I 
have  further  been  asked  to  present  this  experience  highlighting  the 
distinctive  issues  involved  in  a union  between  Protestant  churches  and 
those  of  ancient  traditions.  Reviewing  the  life  of  the  Joint  Council  in  this 
perspective  is  warranted  because  the  first  two  churches  mentioned  above 
belong  to  the  Protestant  tradition  and  the  last  to  an  Oriental  tradition 
(though  it  is  overlaid  with  Protestant  theology). 

Historical  developments 

Among  the  constituents  of  the  Joint  Council,  the  Church  of  North  India 
(CNI)  was  formed  in  1970  as  a result  of  the  merger  between  Protestant 
denominations  of  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  Baptist 
traditions.  The  Church  of  South  India  (CSI)  was  formed  in  1947  by  a 
merger  of  Protestant  denominations  belonging  to  Episcopal,  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  traditions.  The  Malankara  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church 
(MTC)  is  a reformed  branch  of  the  Syrian  Christian  community  in  India 
with  an  Oriental  heritage.  The  Joint  Council  of  the  CNI-CSI-MTC  is  the 
result  of  a deep  longing  on  the  part  of  the  three  churches  to  manifest  the 
God-given  unity  in  Christ  beyond  a full  communion  relationship.  The 
path  towards  the  formation  of  the  Joint  Council  was  opened  when  in  1975 
the  Joint  Theological  Commission  of  the  three  churches  issued  a five- 
point  declaration  among  which  the  call  to  constitute  a Joint  Council  was 
one  important  element. 
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The  path  we  have  covered 

The  Joint  Theological  Commission  in  1975  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a Joint  Council  consisting  of  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  from  the 
three  churches  “to  express  our  joint  concern  for  the  mission  of  Christ  in 
our  country  today,  to  give  concrete  expression  to  the  relationship  of  full 
communion  already  existing  and  also  to  continue  or  initiate  negotiations 
for  a wider  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  so  that  the  world  may 
believe”. 

The  very  existence  of  a Joint  Council  is  a visible  manifestation  of  the 
unity  of  the  three  churches.  Although  the  Joint  Council  has  only  advisory 
powers  in  relation  to  matters  internal  to  the  constituent  churches,  the 
Council  can  act  on  its  own  in  matters  relating  to  common  responsibility 
and  action,  so  long  as  the  decisions  are  acceptable  to  the  individual 
churches.  The  Council  acts  as  a great  prompter  to  the  three  churches  to 
move  ahead  in  unity  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  manifesta- 
tions of  unity.  The  Joint  Council  itself  meets  once  in  two  years  to  review 
and  plan  for  the  future.  The  Council  as  well  as  its  Executive  Committee 
have  attempted  both  to  consolidate  a sense  of  oneness  among  the 
members  of  the  churches  and  to  equip  the  churches  for  joint  mission.  The 
following  measures  already  adopted  need  special  mention: 

1 . The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  unity.  Every  year  the  second  Sunday 
in  November  is  set  apart  as  the  festival  of  unity.  Local  congregations 
are  urged  to  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  a rite  other  than  one’s  own. 
Other  local  celebrations  to  consolidate  the  oneness  of  the  three 
churches  are  also  encouraged.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
celebration  is  still  confined  to  a few  select  congregations  and  that  it 
has  not  yet  achieved  the  status  of  a “festival”  at  the  level  of  the  local 
congregations  as  a whole. 

2.  Publication  of  Common  Book  of  Worship.  In  order  to  familiarize  the 
people  with  the  eucharistic  rites  of  all  the  three  churches  and  to 
encourage  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  rites  other  than  one’s 
own,  the  eucharistic  liturgies  of  the  three  churches  have  been  pub- 
lished as  a single  volume. 

3.  Publication  of  the  “ Information  Booklet” . An  information  booklet 
describing  and  introducing  the  Joint  Council  has  been  published  to 
pass  on  information  to  people  at  the  grassroots  level. 

4.  Formation  of  regional  joint  councils.  Regional  joint  councils  have 
been  appointed  to  manifest  the  unity  at  the  regional  levels.  Accord- 
ingly India  has  been  divided  into  eight  regions.  However,  only  a few 
of  these  councils  are  known  to  be  active. 
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5.  Joint  meetings.  A series  of  joint  meetings  for  youth,  women  and 
clergy  have  been  planned  and  these  are  in  the  process  of  being  carried 
out.  The  purpose  is  to  increase  good  will  among  the  members  of  the 
three  churches,  to  build  up  joint  leadership  and  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  common  reflection. 

6.  Joint  evangelistic  mission.  Preliminary  plans  for  a joint  evangelistic 
mission  in  Sikkim,  one  of  the  north  eastern  states  of  India,  have  been 
approved.  The  work  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Darjeeling  diocese  of 
the  Church  of  North  India  with  sharing  of  resources  by  the  other  two 
churches. 

7.  Participation  in  decision-making  bodies.  A beginning  has  been  made 
for  mutual  participation  in  the  decision-making  bodies  of  the  three 
churches.  At  the  moment  the  participation  is  symbolic.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  a genuine  sharing  of  power  in  the  years  to 
come. 

8.  Widening  the  horizons.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Joint  Council  in 
February  1987,  the  representatives  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  India 
and  the  Lutheran  Federation  in  India  also  participated  by  invitation. 
The  possibility  of  either  or  both  of  these  churches  joining  the  Joint 
Council  is  open  for  consideration. 

Despite  the  above  measures  one  needs  to  admit  that  the  sense  of  oneness 
has  not  yet  reached  the  level  of  the  congregations.  Active  involvement  in 
work  towards  unity  is  still  confined  to  the  leadership  of  the  three 
churches.  However,  a foundation  has  been  laid.  In  order  to  make  further 
progress  there  is  need  to  appraise  oneself  of  the  hurdles  on  the  path. 
Therefore  we  now  turn  to  a consideration  of  these. 

The  hurdles  on  the  path 

Despite  the  good  things  described  in  the  previous  section  it  is  my 
perception  that  a certain  degree  of  coldness  of  heart  exists  in  the 
relationship  between  the  CNI  and  the  CSI  on  the  one  hand  and  the  MTC 
on  the  other.  The  crux  of  the  issue  is  the  proposal  for  a common  name  for 
the  three  churches  in  the  Joint  Council.  In  1975  the  Joint  Theological 
Commission  had  proposed  that  “the  name  of  the  church  to  which  the  three 
churches  will  belong  together  be  the  Bharat  Christian  Church”.  It  was 
further  proposed  that  when  the  supreme  decision-making  bodies  of  the 
three  churches  adopt  the  proposal  the  three  churches  should,  on  a selected 
date,  declare  themselves  part  of  the  “Bharat  Christian  Church”.  After  due 
consideration  the  CNI  and  the  CSI  accepted  this  proposal;  the  MTC  did 
not  accept  this  proposal. 
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The  non-acceptance  by  the  MTC  of  the  proposal  for  a common 
name  has  greatly  disappointed  the  CNI  and  the  CSI.  They  have  seen 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a retrograde  step  by  the  MTC.  A segment,  at 
least,  of  the  CNI  and  the  CSI  has  seen  this  also  as  a lack  of  genuine 
ecumenical  spirit  in  the  MTC.  However,  I feel  that  a more  positive 
and  wholesome  approach  needs  to  be  adopted  to  understand  and 
overcome  this  situation. 

The  responses  of  the  CNI  and  CSI  are  to  be  understood  from  the 
perspective  of  their  history.  Both  share  a Protestant  tradition  and  are 
themselves  the  result  of  organic  union  between  Protestant  traditions.  To 
many  in  these  churches  that  is  the  model  par  excellence  for  church  union. 
The  idea  of  a “conciliar  union”  is  a compromise  for  them  and  at  best  is 
only  a step  towards  organic  union.  For  those  who  view  the  situation  in 
this  way,  the  rejection  by  the  MTC  of  the  proposal  for  a common  name  is 
an  expression  of  its  unwillingness  to  take  even  the  first  step  towards 
genuine  union. 

For  those  in  the  MTC  who  strongly  opposed  the  proposal  for  a common 
name  there  is,  on  the  surface,  one  major  problem.  This  is  the  issue  of  the 
identity  of  the  MTC.  Theologically  the  MTC  shares  a near  agreement  on 
all  major  issues  with  the  CNI  and  the  CSI.  The  issue,  however,  is  its 
Eastern  heritage.  The  MTC  represents  that  segment  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tian community  which  has  incorporated  the  insights  of  the  evangelical 
theology  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  at  the  same  time  wants  to  maintain 
its  identity  as  an  Eastern  church.  For  most  members  of  the  MTC  there  are 
two  powerful  symbols  of  the  MTC’s  link  with  the  Oriental  heritage  and 
tradition.  These  are  the  celibate  episcopacy  and  the  Antiochene  liturgy.  It 
is  feared  by  many  that  the  adoption  of  a common  name  for  the  three 
churches  would  sooner  or  later  be  followed  by  a rejection  of  celibate 
episcopacy  and  a neglect  of  its  cherished  liturgies.  In  other  words,  what  is 
at  stake  is  the  very  claim  to  be  an  Oriental  church.  To  add  to  this,  the 
proposal  was  mooted  from  above  and  came  as  a surprise  for  the  people  at 
the  level  of  the  congregations.  The  implications  of  the  adoption  of  a 
common  name  were  never  sufficiently  worked  out. 

The  MTC’s  rejection  of  the  common  name  has  another  dimension  to  it. 
This  is  seldom  openly  acknowledged.  However,  this  is  a factor  which 
needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  the  “Syrian  Christian” 
character  of  the  MTC.  The  MTC  survived  in  India  as  part  of  the  Syrian 
Christian  community  which  had  attained  a caste  status.  The  church 
became  open  to  other  castes  only  under  the  influence  of  the  evangelical 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this  openness  was 
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never  complete  or  whole-hearted.  The  desire  to  remain  a “closed”  Syrian 
Christian  community  is  still  very  powerful. 

Whether  the  proposal  for  a common  name  is  revived  or  not,  the  issues 
raised  in  the  previous  paragraphs  will  come  alive  before  the  MTC  again  if 
it  desires  to  seek  visible  manifestations  of  unity  in  the  Joint  Council.  As  a 
member  of  the  MTC  my  hope  and  prayer  for  the  church  is  that  we  will  be 
able  to  define  the  Eastern  identity  in  more  dynamic  terms.  The  liturgy 
itself  is  not  to  be  seen  as  a finished  product  but  a growing  one.  To  link  the 
identity  of  the  church  to  the  liturgy  and  to  conceive  of  the  liturgy  as  a 
finished  product  is  not  healthy.  It  is  possible  to  grow  liturgically  while 
holding  on  to  the  Eastern  ethos  in  liturgy. 

The  MTC  has  on  hand  the  task  of  understanding  its  Eastern  identity  in  a 
more  dynamic  way.  The  issue  of  openness  to  the  other  churches  and 
transcending  caste  barriers  is  also  related  to  the  question  of  identity.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  think  that  in  the  Indian  context  this  is  a problem  only 
of  the  MTC;  just  as  the  MTC  must  learn  to  seek  its  social  identity 
inclusive  of  the  various  caste  groups  in  the  CSI  and  CNI,  the  latter  two 
churches  have  the  task  of  enlarging  their  social  identity  to  include  the 
Syrian  Christians.  Divisions  in  society  which  go  back  not  merely  for 
centuries  but  for  millenia  are  healed  only  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  While  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  our  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  this  grace  it  is  equally  important  to  present  before  the  churches 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  problem  of  caste.  The  sociological  problem 
is  ultimately  a spiritual  problem. 

What  I want  to  suggest  is  that  the  issue  before  the  three  churches  is  not 
just  that  of  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  adopting  a common  name.  The 
issue  is  that  of  discovering  afresh  the  identity  of  the  church  in  a contextual 
way. 

In  this  process  the  MTC  is  at  the  point  where  the  CSI  was  in  the  years 
before  1 947 . The  constituent  denominations  which  formed  the  CSI  had  to 
redefine  their  identity  in  a radically  new  way  while  joining  the  CSI.  This 
involved  rejecting  some  important  elements  of  their  identity  and  incor- 
porating new  ones.  Since  the  CNI  also  has  gone  through  the  same  process 
and  the  two  churches  share  many  things,  even  a merger  between  these 
two  churches  today  will  not  involve  a major  identity  crisis  for  them. 
Therefore  the  adoption  of  a common  name  today  has  entirely  different 
meanings  for  the  CNI  and  the  CSI  on  the  one  hand  and  the  MTC  on  the 
other.  I make  this  point  not  as  an  excuse  for  the  MTC’s  non-acceptance  of 
a common  name  but  to  highlight  the  fact  that  the  MTC  needs  to  be 
understood,  encouraged  and  supported  by  its  partners  as  it  moves  through 
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the  process  of  redefining  itself  in  relation  to  the  two  partners  in  the  Joint 
Council.  The  CNI  and  the  CSI  will  be  failing  in  their  historical  responsi- 
bility if  they  simply  say  to  the  MTC:  “You  are  no  good  because  you  do 
not  accept  a common  name.”  Instead  it  is  God’s  will  and  purpose,  I 
believe,  that  the  CNI  and  CSI  should  in  varying  ways  communicate  to  the 
MTC:  “Growth  is  painful.  We  know  it  from  our  experience.  But  you  will 
be  richer  for  it  in  the  end.  Let  us  work  together  for  it.”  The  three  churches 
will  constantly  have  to  seek  the  best  signs  of  their  growing  together. 
However  a model  of  unity  which  allows  for  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  the  best  in  East  and  West  will  be  better  for  the  churches  in  the  Joint 
Council.  A merger  of  the  CNI  and  the  CSI  type  will,  I am  afraid,  in  the 
long  run  be  a loss  for  the  Indian  church. 

The  challenges  ahead 

The  immediate  challenge  would  be  to  work  through  the  ill  feelings 
resulting  from  a lack  of  agreement  on  the  question  of  a common  name. 
This  has  been  achieved  to  a considerable  extent  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Council  in  February  1987;  but  the  good  beginning  has  still  to  be 
completed  at  the  level  of  the  congregations.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that 
the  process  will  be  facilitated  if  the  CNI  and  the  CSI  would  clarify  that 
they  take  the  conciliar  model  of  unity  seriously  and  do  not  see  it  merely  as 
a compromise.  The  conciliar  model  will  better  preserve  the  authentic 
contribution  of  the  diverse  traditions  in  their  theology,  liturgy  and  church 
policy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthwhile  exploring  the  possibility  of  the  three 
churches  functioning  as  three  “rites”  of  one  church  analogous  to  the  rites 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  this  scheme  the  essential  genius  in 
theology,  liturgy  and  church  policy  of  each  rite  could  be  preserved  and 
enabled  to  prosper  while  acknowledging  the  worth  of  those  of  other  rites. 
While  the  three  rites  would  enjoy  a great  deal  of  internal  freedom  there 
will  be  scope  for  the  three  rites  to  act  as  one  church  on  all  pastoral  and 
evangelistic  issues. 

However,  if  the  goal  indicated  above  is  to  become  a reality  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  remove  a climate  of  coldness  but  to  create  a climate  of 
warmth  and  positive  regard  for  one  another.  The  spirit  of  Christ  must 
blow  afresh,  melting  the  ice,  demolishing  the  barriers,  kindling  new  light 
and  generating  new  life.  The  joint  meetings  envisaged  for  youth,  women 
and  clergy  need  to  be  conducted  with  this  deep  longing  in  mind.  Over  a 
period  of  time  the  entire  clergy  must  learn  to  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  any 
of  the  three  rites  with  equal  facility.  So  also  a wide  segment  of  the  laity 
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needs  to  be  exposed  to  sharing  in  the  eucharist  in  all  the  three  rites. 
Mutual  participation  in  decision-making,  which  has  been  started  in  a 
small  way,  needs  to  extend  to  new  levels. 

Unity  in  mission  also  needs  to  be  strengthened.  India  is  presently  going 
through  a period  of  rapid  social  change.  One  feature  of  this  change  is  the 
rising  consciousness  of  the  marginalized  about  their  rights.  The  struggle 
for  justice  is  getting  intensified.  We  are  also  confronted  with  a spurt  in 
communal  violence.  Religious  fundamentalism  is  undermining  the  secu- 
lar foundations  of  the  state.  It  is  in  the  context  of  these  changes  that  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  announced  and  manifested.  The 
fact  that  God  in  Christ  has  taken  over  the  reign  of  this  world  needs  to  be 
witnessed  to  in  union  by  the  three  churches.  It  is  as  we  gird  ourselves  to 
do  this  task  that  the  barriers  within  the  church  and  those  between  the 
church  and  the  world  crumble.  The  work  in  Sikkim  presently  undertaken 
by  the  Joint  Council  is  to  be  a humble  beginning  and  a foretaste  of  greater 
things  to  come.  In  working  together  in  the  world  the  encounter  between 
the  churches  and  that  between  the  church  and  the  world  become  genuine. 
Genuine  ecumenism  follows  a genuine  encounter.  The  need  of  the  hour  is 
to  use  existing  church  structures,  and  to  devise  new  ones,  in  such  a way 
that  the  nurture  of  the  faithful  and  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
world  become  shared  activities.  The  creation  of  this  base  for  common 
belief  and  action  is  a must  for  further  consolidation  of  unity. 

Conclusion 

The  three  churches  in  the  Joint  Council  already  share  many  things  in 
common.  The  full  communion  relationship  and  participation  in  the  Joint 
Council  are  manifestations  of  the  oneness  that  exists.  Nevertheless  there 
i are  some  barriers  in  further  consolidating  the  unity.  In  the  ultimate 
analysis  these  relate  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  churches.  Unless 
each  church  searches  afresh  for  its  identity  in  dynamic  relationships  the 
problem  cannot  be  overcome.  This  process  may  be  facilitated  by  a model 
of  unity  in  which  the  three  churches  function  as  three  rites  of  one  church. 
Joint  action  in  Christian  nurture  and  in  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
will  facilitate  the  process  of  unity. 


4.  Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


The  United  Protestant  Church 
in  Belgium 


Martin  J.  Beukenhorst 


Union  of  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches  in  Belgium 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  situation  of  the  United  Protestant 
Church  in  Belgium  we  must  go  back  into  history.  When  in  1830  Belgium 
became  an  independent  kingdom  there  were  only  a dozen  Protestant  local 
churches  in  a mainly  Roman  Catholic  country.  These  communities  lived 
on  their  own,  very  often  in  a rather  hidden  way.  Between  them  there  was 
nearly  no  contact.  Their  ministers  were  foreigners  and  came  from 
Holland,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Many  of  the  church  members  were 
also  foreigners,  although  some  had  lived  for  several  generations  in 
Belgium. 

Fortunately  the  constitution  of  the  new  state  was  very  liberal  and 
granted  religious  liberty,  making  no  difference  between  the  different 
religions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  not  considered  as  a state 
church  although  its  influence  was  (and  still  is)  very  great.  This  liberal 
constitution  made  it  possible  for  the  Protestant  local  churches  to  be 
officially  recognized.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  these  local  com- 
munities, which  had  always  lived  independently,  should  come  together 
into  one  organization. 

In  April  1839  representatives  of  16  different  communities  decided  to 
create  an  alliance  called  the  “Union  des  Eglises  evangeliques  protestan- 
tes  du  Royaume  de  Belgique”  which  we  could  translate  as  “Union  of 
Evangelical  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium”  A general 
synod,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  different  local  churches, 
would  elect  a president  who  would  be  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
allied  churches.  This  organization  was  recognized  by  the  government. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  very  clear  that  there  would  be  no  interference 
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from  the  civil  authorities  in  church  affairs.  The  government,  however, 
was  ready  to  pay  the  ministers  and  to  help  the  local  communities 
financially. 

The  local  churches  within  this  union  remained,  in  fact, very  indepen- 
dent. When  the  synod  assembled,  mainly  administrative  issues  were 
discussed.  Theologically  there  was  total  freedom.  One  can  say  this  union 
was  a kind  of  congregational  church.  Still  today  we  find  in  the  local 
churches  that  once  belonged  to  the  union  this  tendency  to  independence. 
They  still  very  quickly  consider  a decision  of  the  synod  as  an  interference 
in  local  affairs. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  several  ministers  of 
the  Belgian  communities  were  influenced  by  the  revival  movement  that 
started  in  French-speaking  Switzerland.  They  took  the  initiative  to  start 
evangelization  work.  The  result  was  that  between  1880  and  1939  different 
new  communities  were  created.  They  have  very  strong  administrative 
links  with  local  churches  of  the  union.  Their  life  is  marked  by  a desire  to 
communicate  the  gospel  to  others.  They  emphasize  the  personal  relation 
to  God.  The  members  of  these  churches  are  mostly  former  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  broken  with  their  church,  quite  often  because  of  the 
very  strong  links  between  the  church  and  the  Catholic  political  party.  We 
still  find  within  these  communities  a great  interest  in  personal  spirituality 
and  an  apprehension  about  becoming  involved  in  political  issues. 

Belgian  Christian  Missionary  Church 

Just  after  Belgium’s  independence  some  Christians,  with  the  help  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  tried  to  sell  Bibles  by  going  from 
house  to  house.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  used  all  means  to  make  their 
work  ineffective,  but  did  not  reach  the  result  they  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  after  some  years  Bible  study  groups  were  bom  in  different 
towns  and  villages.  Some  of  these  groups  became,  after  shorter  or  longer 
periods  of  time,  so  important  that  it  was  possible  to  transform  them  into 
local  churches  with  their  own  minister.  As  most  of  these  communities 
were  to  be  found  in  the  French-speaking  part  of  the  country,  Swiss 
ministers  were  invited  to  help  them.  These  Swiss  belonged  to  the  clergy 
of  the  “Eglises  fibres”  (free  churches)  who  were  opposed  to  the  national 
churches  (“Eglises  nationales”)  that  had  strong  finks  with  the  civil 
authorities.  In  their  preaching  they  put  a major  accent  on  a personal 
commitment  to  God. 

These  young  communities  formed  a church  called  the  “Belgian  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Church”.  The  Swiss  ministers  refused  to  come  into  the 
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Union  of  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches  because  of  its  links  with  the 
Belgian  government.  They  wrongly  considered  the  church-state  relations 
to  be  the  same  as  they  had  known  in  Switzerland;  and  they  used  then- 
home  church  as  an  example  in  organizing  the  new  church. 

The  influence  of  the  central  administration  on  church  affairs  was  very 
important.  Church  life  was  led  from  the  church  headquarters  in  Brussels. 
Financially  they  were  helped  very  considerably  by  the  Swiss  Protestants. 

Around  1970  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  to  “Eglise  reformee 
de  Belgique”,  a name  that  is  very  close  to  “Eglise  reformee  de  France”. 
Although  the  name  was  also  translated  into  Dutch,  the  other  language  of 
Belgium,  the  local  communities  belonging  to  the  ERB  were  all  French- 
speaking. 

Dutch  Reformed  Churches 

When  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  saw  many  members  leaving  the  church  to  form  a new 
church,  some  Dutch  families  living  in  Belgium  followed  their  example 
and  founded  local  churches  linked  to  the  mother  church  in  Holland.  The 
ministers  of  these  churches  came  from  Holland  and  were  paid  by  the 
Dutch  church.  They  were  opposed  to  any  financial  help  from  the 
Belgian  state.  The  “Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nederland”  form  a 
Presbyterian  denomination.  They  are  structured  from  the  base  upwards: 
the  local  church  sends  its  representatives  to  a higher  level  and  so  on,  the 
highest  assembly  being  the  general  synod.  Ministry  has  three  forms: 
pastor,  elder  and  deacon.  At  the  moment  our  united  church  was  created, 
six  local  churches  belonging  to  this  church  of  the  Netherlands  existed  in 
Belgium. 

Methodists 

After  the  First  World  War,  American  Episcopal  Methodists  came  to 
Belgium  to  do  relief  work.  In  towns  destroyed  by  the  war  everyone  who 
was  ready  to  take  care  of  the  local  people  was  welcomed.  Very  soon  these 
Methodists  started  preaching  the  gospel  as  well  as  doing  their  social 
work.  The  result  was  that  small  communities  gathered  in  the  places  hired 
for  the  relief  work.  As  the  years  went  by  the  emphasis  was  put  still  more 
strongly  on  evangelization.  Strong  contacts  with  the  Methodist  Church  in 
the  USA  remained.  There  was  considerable  financial  help  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  enabling  Belgian  Methodists  to  start 
all  kinds  of  church  work.  After  the  Second  World  War,  however,  this 
kind  of  help  became  less  important. 
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Federation  of  Protestant  Churches  in  Belgium 

Although  the  four  churches  which  have  been  discussed  were  indepen- 
dent from  one  another,  each  having  its  own  background,  they  realized 
that  they  could  do  some  work  together.  Representatives  of  the  churches 
met  on  different  occasions. 

— Already  before  the  First  World  War  there  was  an  attempt  to  create  a 
missionary  society  to  do  mission  work  in  what  was  at  that  time  our 
colony  — the  Belgian  Congo,  which  has  been  independent  since  1960 
and  is  now  known  as  Zaire. 

— During  the  war  Protestant  chaplaincy  among  the  Belgian  soldiers  was 
organized  and  was  from  the  beginning  interdenominational. 

— We  can  go  on  and  mention  the  Bible  Society,  teaching  religion  in  the 
public  schools,  Protestant  programmes  broadcast  by  Belgian  radio, 
youth  work  and  a theological  seminary.  Thus  the  necessity  was  felt 
for  the  creation  of  a federation  of  Protestant  churches  in  order  to 
organize  this  interdenominational  work.  Within  this  federation, 
church  leaders  met  each  other  regularly.  It  was  an  occasion  to  learn 
about  each  other,  but  also  for  each  church  to  emphasize  its  own 
particularity  and  identity.  Nobody  wanted  the  federation  to  become  a 
kind  of  “super-church”.  Each  church  also  wanted  to  keep  good 
contacts  with  the  church  abroad  which  was  helping  it  financially. 

| — Two  of  the  churches  we  have  been  speaking  about  were  founding 
members  of  the  WCC. 

To  be  complete  I must  mention  the  fact  that  since  the  First  World  War 
; free  or  independent  churches,  the  so-called  “evangelicals”,  have  started 
mission  work  in  Belgium  with  many  positive  results.  Today  we  find  many 
of  these  communities  in  our  country  as  well  as  Pentecostals. 

When  we  add  together  (as  far  as  this  is  possible)  all  those  who  declare 
themselves  to  be  Protestant  or  evangelical,  we  come  to  a total  of  about 
90,000  persons  — this  is  less  than  1 percent  of  the  total  population. 

Preparation  for  unity 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  why  the  churches  were  divided  is  to 
be  found  in  the  financial  situation.  One  church  relied  on  help  from  the 
civil  authorities,  the  three  others  respectively  on  help  from  Switzerland, 
Holland  and  the  USA.  To  be  complete  I must  mention,  however,  the 
serious  effort  of  the  Eglise  reformee  de  Belgique  to  become  self- 
supporting  by  developing  great  generosity  among  its  members.  Because 
of  these  strong  links  with  foreign  churches,  each  Belgian  church 
developed  a different  church  order. 
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Confessionally  they  were  very  close  to  each  other.  When  moving  from 
one  town  to  another,  people  often  became  members  of  a congregation 
belonging  to  another  church.  Some  ministers,  after  having  served  a 
church  for  several  years,  changed  to  another  denomination. 

When  in  the  middle  of  the  sixties  the  leading  councils  of  the 
churches  started  talks  with  a view  to  greater  unity,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  main  difficulties  would  be  non-theological  factors.  One  of  these 
was  the  special  relation  of  one  of  the  churches  with  the  civil 
authorities.  This  relation  gave  the  Eglise  evangelique  protestante  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  several  activities  for  which  the  state  would 
help  financially,  thus  giving  it  a privileged  status.  The  other  churches 
did  not  accept  this  situation  and  asked  for  the  right  to  participate  in 
these  decisions. 

The  Belgian  Methodists  were  ready  to  give  up  their  opposition  to 
financial  help  from  the  state,  thus  taking  away  one  of  the  major  objections 
to  unity. 

So  in  1969  after  preparatory  talks  mainly  about  church  organization 
and  finances,  a union  between  the  Methodist  Church  of  Belgium  and  the 
Eglise  evangelique  protestante  de  Belgique  was  accepted.  Today  we  may 
regret  that  at  that  time  more  effort  was  not  made  to  come  to  unity  between 
the  four  churches. 

United  Protestant  Church  in  Belgium 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  talks  to  achieve  unity  between  the  new 
church  and  the  two  others  were  again  taken  up.  We  were  brought  to  this 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  we  considered  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  to  live 
separately,  one  next  to  the  other;  (2)  why  should  we  do  separately  what 
we  could  do  together?  Four  major  issues  had  to  be  discussed. 

a)  Declaration  of  faith 

None  of  the  churches  wanting  to  unite  had  a very  developed  confession 
of  faith,  nor  were  there  in  the  past  important  theological  differences  that 
would  be  an  obstacle  on  the  way  to  union.  The  difference  between  the 
churches  was  a question  of  history  and  not  of  confession. 

We  decided  to  keep  the  tradition  of  a short  declaration  of  faith.  We 
refer  to  a number  of  symbols  and  confessions:  Apostles’  Creed,  Nicene 
Creed,  Athanasian  Creed,  Confessio  Belgica,  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the  25  Articles  of  Religion. 

We  declare  a belief  in  a Triune  God  and  acceptance  of  the  scriptures  as 
the  only  authority. 
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Liberty  is  given  to  anyone  to  develop  this  declaration.  By  doing  so  we 
open  our  church  to  different  approaches  to  the  Bible.  We  wanted  to  keep 
the  plurality  that  was  characteristic  for  the  uniting  churches.  For  two 
years  we  have  been  facing  problems  as  a result  of  this  openness.  The 
more  fundamentalist  local  churches  within  our  united  church  want  a more 
elaborated  confession,  particularly  concerning  the  authority  of  holy 
scripture.  Discussions  on  this  issue  will  be  high  on  our  agenda  for  the 
coming  years. 

b)  Church  order 

As  we  can  learn  from  the  history  of  the  uniting  churches,  they  were 
quite  different  in  their  order.  We  were  aware  of  some  major  problems. 
We  had  to  avoid  the  Dutch-speaking  churches,  which  were  in  the 
minority,  being  simply  over-ruled  by  the  French-speaking  churches. 
We  decided  that  to  be  accepted  a decision  must  be  taken  by  two-thirds 
of  the  vote.  When  we  come  to  a decision  a real  majority  has  to  agree 
with  it. 

The  objection  we  hear  now  is  that  the  way  which  was  chosen  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  achieve  renewal.  A conservative  minority  can  slow  down 
the  work  of  the  church. 

We  also  wanted  to  be  sure  that  on  all  levels  lay  people  would  be 
represented.  In  no  assembly  can  the  pastors  be  in  the  majority.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  presence  of  women  and  young  people  among  the 
delegates.  All  this  seems  very  obvious  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  so  for  the 
clerical  conception  of  the  church  which  is  very  common  among  French- 
speaking  congregations  and  members. 

Also  new  was  the  fact  that  between  the  local  congregation  and  the 
national  synod  the  district  assembly  plays  an  important  role.  Whereas 
before  each  church  sent  a delegate  to  the  synod,  now  the  synod  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  six  districts. 

Many  problems  are  now  discussed  with  the  district  as  they  concern 
only  the  communities  belonging  to  the  district.  At  the  local  level  there  is 
now  the  feeling  of  not  participating  in  the  decision-making  of  the 
church. 

I c)  Church-state  relation 

The  relation  with  the  state  which  was  accepted  by  one  church  and 
refused  by  the  others  made  it  impossible  for  many  years  to  come  to  unity. 
This  opposition  was  left  aside  as  it  became  clearer  that  this  relation,  as  it 
exists  in  Belgium,  does  not  mean  a limitation  on  the  liberty  of  the  church. 
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Finally  we  stated  that  no  local  church  would  be  obliged  to  ask  for 
recognition  by  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  should  find  it 
impossible  to  do  so. 

d)  Finance 

This  issue  is  always  a difficult  point  in  church  union.  I am  not  very 
good  at  finance  so  I will  not  give  you  a long  description  of  the  way  we 
proceeded.  We  try  to  communicate  to  the  whole  church  the  vital  spirit 
which  lived  in  the  former  Eglise  reformee  whose  members  brought 
generous  assistance  to  the  church  and  still  do  in  order  to  help  it.  The 
economic  recession  that  marks  the  Western  European  countries  puts  us  in 
a very  difficult  position. 

Conclusion 

Our  United  Protestant  Church  is  nearly  nine  years  old.  Our  little  boat 
has  had  to  go  through  several  storms  and  we  surely  have  not  had  the  last 
one.  We  go  on  putting  our  trust  in  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  church. 


5.  Appendices 


Mission  and  Unity 

Results  and  Ideas  of  the  Mission  Commissions 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union 
for  the  Potsdam  Consultation 


Preliminary  remarks 

For  a long  time,  our  Mission  Commissions  have  discussed  the  question 
as  to  how  unity  and  mission  belong  together.  The  question  arose  as  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  (ECU)  and  its  member  churches 
cooperated  with  partner  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  of  whom  are  of 
very  diverse  confessions.  Also  included  in  their  deliberations  was  the 
Church  of  North  India  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines. 
In  addition,  the  Commissions  incorporated  in  their  considerations  the 
findings  of  the  previous  consultations  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
(Bossey  1967,  Limuru  1970,  Toronto  1975  and  Colombo  1981). 

1.  Mission  as  a reason  for  unity 

Our  global  missionary  task  is  the  reason  and  the  goal  for  maintaining 
and  re-establishing  the  unity  of  the  church  — something  the  united  and 
uniting  churches  are  committed  to.  Such  a unity  corresponds  to  the  words 
in  the  WCC  Constitution  calling  the  churches  to  “advance  towards  [that] 
unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”  (III,  1). 

We  noted  how  strongly  the  task  of  world  mission  motivates  Christians 
to  unite.  One  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  Christian 
Church  in  Indonesia.  Its  missionary  activities  have  in  no  way  hampered 
its  unity  but  rather  fostered  it.  Thus  it  has  moved  from  a “Council  of 
i Churches”  to  a “Communion  of  Churches”.  The  Colombo  report  of  1981 
speaks  of  the  insight  that  “union  and  mission  are  both  authentic  marks  of 
the  Church,  inseparable  responses  to  the  same  Gospel”  (p.3). 

And  yet  we  can  notice  that  our  church  and  many  others  fall  short  of  this 
goal,  and  are  tempted  to  see  the  churches’  process  towards  unification  as 
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an  end  in  itself  and  thus  to  neglect  the  task  of  proclaiming  the  good  news. 
Yet  even  if  we  fall  short  of  our  missionary  task  and  let  the  ecumenical 
take  precedence  over  the  missionary,  our  ultimate  goal  of  unity  cannot  be 
thwarted  because  all  churches,  including  the  united  churches,  can  always 
be  reminded  that  they  owe  their  very  existence  to  an  obedience  to  this 
missionary  call. 

2.  Mission  by  “cross-border”  unity 

The  unification  of  churches  often  crosses  the  borderlines  of  tribes, 
states  and  cultures.  As  much  as  the  missionary  task  of  every  church 
relates  to  its  own  environment,  a cross-border  unity  stimulates  new  ways 
of  proclaiming  the  gospel.  We  ought  to  see  this  opportunity  more 
clearly. 

In  our  deliberations  we  noted  that  national  considerations  often  played 
a decisive  role  in  the  foundation  of  united  churches.  This  was  also  the 
case  when  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  was  founded  in  1817.  At 
that  time,  however,  it  could  not  be  forseen  that  our  church  would  one  day 
have  to  live  in  two  German  states  belonging  to  different  social  systems. 

On  the  one  hand  it  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  our  efforts  must 
first  be  directed  to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  learned  that  the  churches’  task  cannot  be  to  cement  political 
frontiers.  Life  in  different  societies  has  inspired  us  to  see  our  task  of 
proclaiming  the  gospel  and  to  work  for  peace  and  justice  in  a new  light. 
We  are  learning  together  and  from  each  other,  and  we  know  that  we  still 
owe  much  to  our  respective  spheres  of  existence. 

Cultures,  too,  can  be  borders.  Our  “white”  theology  often  disturbs  our 
fellowship  with  people  of  other  cultures.  The  gospel  reaches  across  these 
borderlines  and  creates  a new  unity.  It  enables  Christians  of  particular 
cultural  backgrounds  to  become  witnesses  of  the  one  gospel  and  the  one 
church  also  in  other  cultural  surroundings.  This  is  being  experienced 
between  Church  Regions  of  the  ECU  member  churches  and  Church 
Regions  in  Asian  and  African  churches.  The  “border-crossing”  aspect  has 
special  relevance  when  such  a partner  church  has  links  to  member 
churches  in  both  ECU  areas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gossner  Church  in  India 
and  the  dioceses  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania. 

3.  Mission  as  a call  to  unity  with  those  who  suffer 

Mission  is  not  just  a word  but  something  that  penetrates  the  entire 
church.  The  missionary  call  aims  not  only  at  the  statistical  growth  of  the 
church,  but  also  at  transforming  the  quality  of  its  unity. 
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We  noticed  that  such  a process  of  learning  is  painful  even  among 
churches  akin  to  each  other  by  their  confessions.  The  United  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  Church  in  South  West  Africa  (Namibia),  which  is  presently 
being  formed,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  this.  The  churches  there  have 
not  yet  achieved  full  unity  but  are  striving  for  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  more 
credibly  witness  to  the  gospel  in  their  struggle  for  justice,  peace  and 
reconciliation.  The  church  being  formed  exercises  solidarity  with  the 
suffering.  This  way  generates  a qualitative  transformation  of  partnership. 

Indeed  we  have  recognized  that  such  a solidarity  can  create  great 
tension  within  the  churches  which  are  striving  for  unity,  and  can  even 
endanger  unification  processes  and  result  in  new  associations  based  on 
ideology  or  race.  And  yet  the  possibility  of  new  tensions  and  splits  is  less 
threatening  than  dangerous  disobedience.  We  have  learned  to  seek  the 
orientation  for  our  endeavours  for  unity  and  mission  not  only  in  Jesus’ 
words  of  Matthew  28:18-20,  with  their  predominantly  quantitative  “all 
nations”,  but  also  in  those  recorded  in  Luke  4:18-19  with  their  predomin- 
antly qualitative  “the  poor,  the  captives  and  the  oppressed”. 

4.  Mission  and  forms  of  unity 

The  churches’  striving  to  comply  with  the  missionary  call  in  a com- 
prehensive and  holistic  approach  has  motivated  them  to  establish  a 
number  of  associations,  movements  and  activities  aimed  at  promoting 
greater  unity  among  them.  With  all  the  work  about  and  with  these 
associations,  the  goal  of  a visible  church  unity  must  not  be  neglected. 

Our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  diversity  and  variety  of  such  associa- 
tions and  their  activities.  Let  us  name  only  the  worldwide  Christian 
communities  (the  global  confessional  federations  or  “Christian  World 
Communions”),  the  YMCA  and  the  anti-apartheid  movement.  The 
uniting  forces  at  work  in  these  associations  are  strong. 

a)  But  we  also  saw  difficulties.  As  an  example,  we  encountered  the  idea 
that  the  connection  between  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Europe  and  the 
overseas  Lutheran  churches  constituted  the  only  “real”,  ecclesiasti- 
cally valid  type  of  relationship.  In  contrast  to  this  the  links  between 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  and  its  member  churches,  and 
such  churches  as  have  arisen  from  its  missionary  work  overseas, 
might  appear  to  be  of  lesser  theological  significance. 

b)  In  considering  this  we  became  aware  of  the  tension  existing  between 
identity  and  identification.  In  many  cases,  a church  identity  taken 
over  from  one’s  forefathers  is  hard  to  integrate  into  a new  process  of 
identifying  with  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  for  unity.  Although  the 
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movement  towards  unity  has  often  come  even  from  Christian  chur- 
ches in  Asia  and  Africa  — which  must  fulfill  their  mission  in  a 
minority  situation  — it  can  also  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  these 
churches  cling  to  their  acquired  confessional  identity  even  more 
strongly  than  their  “mother  churches”.  The  following  statement 
should  provoke  our  reflection:  “First  they  brought  us  the  gospel  and 
now  they  are  out  to  bring  us  the  oikoumene.” 
c)  Such  attitudes,  however,  can  be  overcome  by  heeding  the  missionary 
call  common  to  all  of  us.  We  are  united  in  mission  with  a diversity  of 
partners.  They  include  Baptists,  Anglicans,  Methodists,  Lutherans, 
Reformed  Christians,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  Christians  of  the  united 
churches,  churches  with  their  own  confession,  and  church  com- 
munities relating  their  very  existence  to  the  Bible.  The  “united  in 
mission”-call  challenges  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  goal  of 
unity  and  to  take  concrete  steps  to  this  end,  since  the  visibility  of  such 
a unity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  church  of  our  God  who  became  flesh. 

5.  Cooperation  of  the  united  churches 

Since  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  united  churches  it  has  been  stressed 
that  those  which  participate  should  cooperate  more  strongly  in  the 
existing  ecumenical  movement,  without  striving  for  a world  federation  of 
united  churches. 

We  noted  that  it  was  stressed  at  every  consultation  from  Bossey  to 
Colombo  that  there  was  no  plan  of  such  a world  federation,  as  if  even 
thinking  of  it  were  something  like  “ecumenical  treason”! 

It  is  true  that  such  a world  federation  would  rival  one  of  the  main 
mandates  of  the  WCC  and  that  it  could  possibly  weaken  the  existing 
ecumenical  movement.  Therefore  precisely  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the 
church,  the  establishment  of  an  organized  world  federation  of  united 
churches  should  also  be  renounced  in  the  future.  Such  a renunciation, 
however,  must  not  be  seen  as  a weakness  of  the  united  churches,  and  it 
must  not  impede  them  from  creating  their  own  bodies  as  needed  for 
certain  tasks. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  WCC 
has  provided  a framework  for  our  activities  by  continuing  to  hold 
consultations  for  the  united  churches. 
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List  of  Participants 


ALTHAUSEN,  Dr  Johannes,  Georgenkirchstrasse  69,  Berlin  1017,  Democratic 
Republic  of  Germany 

□ Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  DDR-) 

BEST,  Ms  Marion,  Chairperson,  Inter-Church  Inter-Faith  Committee,  PO  Box 
68,  Naramata,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  VOH  1NO 

□ United  Church  of  Canada 

BEUKENHORST,  Rev.  Martin  J.,  President  du  Conseil,  Eglise  protestante  unie 
de  Belgique,  rue  du  Champ  de  Mars  5,  1050  Brussels,  Belgium 
BLACK,  Dr  Alan,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  New  England, 
Armidale  New  South  Wales,  2351  Australia 

□ Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

BROZ,  Rev.  Miroslav,  General  Secretary,  Synodal  Council  of  Evangelical 
Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  Jungmannova  9,  PO  Box  466,  1211,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 

CENSI,  Mrs  Graziella,  44  Via  Prealpi,  21047  Saronna  (VA),  Italy  (Evangelical 
Methodist  Church  of  Italy) 

□ Waldensian/Methodist  Covenant 

COATES,  Mrs  Margaret,  15  Wiggins  Street,  Sumner,  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land (Presbyterian) 

□ Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council:  Associated  Churches  of  Christ, 
Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand  (Anglican),  Congregational 
Union  of  New  Zealand,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Zealand 

CRESSEY,  Rev.  Martin,  Principal’s  Lodge,  Westminster  College,  Madingley 
Road,  Cambridge  CB3  OAB,  England  (United  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  Kingdom) 

□ Moderator  of  consultation  and  of  planning  committee 


□ Indicates  the  church  or  union  committee  represented  where  this  is  not  clear  from  the 
participant’s  title  or  address. 
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CROSS,  Rev.  Hugh  G.,  Ecumenical  Officer  for  England,  British  Council  of 
Churches,  2 Eaton  Gate,  London  SW1W  9BL,  England  (Baptist) 

□ Consultative  Committee  for  Local  Ecumenical  Projects:  Baptist  Union, 
Church  of  England  (Anglican),  Methodist  Church,  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  United  Reformed  Church 

CROW,  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Jr,  President,  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  Disciples  of 
Christ  (Christian  Church),  PO  Box  1986,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206,  USA 

□ Ecumenical  Partnership:  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

DAH,  Rev.  Dr  Jonas  N.,  PO  Box  19,  Buea,  Republic  of  Cameroon  (Presbyterian) 

□ Church  Union  Committee  of  the  Cameroon:  Evangelical  Church  of 
Cameroon,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Cameroon 

DAVEY,  Rev.  Colin,  Secretary,  Division  of  Ecumenical  Affairs,  British  Council 
of  Churches,  2 Eaton  Gate,  London  SW1W  9BL,  England  (Anglican) 

□ The  Inter-Church  Process  “Not  Strangers  but  Pilgrims”  (England,  Scot- 
land, Wales) 

DAVIES,  Rev.  Noel  A.,  General  Secretary,  Commission  of  the  Covenanted 
Churches  in  Wales,  21  St  Helen’s  Road,  Swansea  SA1  4AL,  Wales  (Congre- 
gational) 

□ Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales:  The  Church  in  Wales 
(Anglican),  The  Methodist  Church,  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales, 
The  United  Reformed  Church,  certain  congregations  of  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

DORRIS,  Mr  Thomas  Hartley,  Editor,  Ecumenical  Press  Service,  World  Council 
of  Churches,  150  route  de  Femey,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland  (Lutheran) 

□ Observer,  Ecumenical  Press  Service 

EMILIANOS,  Metropolitan  of  Silivria,  11  Avenue  Riant  Parc,  1209  Geneva, 
Switzerland  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate) 

□ Orthodox  Observer 

FORCK,  Bishop  Dr 

Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  DDR-) 

FUNK,  Rev.  Joyce  Mason,  Associate  Regional  Minister,  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  in  Oregon,  1245  S.W.  Bancroft  St.  Suite  F,  Portland, 
Oregon,  USA 

□ Ecumenical  Partnership:  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  United 
Church  of  Christ 

GASSMANN,  Rev.  Dr  Gunther,  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches, 
150  route  de  Femey,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland  (Lutheran) 

□ Consultant  (Director,  Faith  and  Order) 
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HAJEK,  Rev.  Blahoslav,  Chairman  of  Ecumenical  Department,  Synodal  Council 
of  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  tr.  Jednotnych  odboru  33,  360  01 
Karlovy  Vary  1,  Czechoslovakia 

HARDY,  Very  Rev.  Brian,  2/2  Boswell’s  Court,  352  Castlehill,  Edinburgh  EH1 
2NE,  Scotland  (Anglican) 

□ Multilateral  Church  Conversation  in  Scotland:  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, The  Methodist  Church  in  Scotland,  The  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  The  United  Reformed  Church 

HERING,  Oberlandeskirchenrat  Reinhardt,  Wilhelmshoher  Allee  330,  3500 
Kassel-Wilhelmshohe,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

□ Evangelische  Kirche  von  Kurhessen-Waldeck  (Amoldshainer  Konferenz) 

ILUNGA-MUTAKA,  Rev.  Songabandi,  B.P.  4938  Kinshasa-Gombe,  Zaire 

□ Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire  - Communaute  methodiste  du  Nord  Shaba 

JESUDASAN,  Most  Rev.  I.,  Moderator/Bishop,  Church  of  South  India,  222 
Cathedral  Road,  PB  No.  4906,  Madras  600  086,  India 

JONATHAN,  The  Rt  Rev.  F.C.,  Bishop  of  Jabalpur,  Bishop’s  House,  1033 
Napier  Town,  Jabalpur  482.001  (MP),  India 

□ Church  of  North  India  (and  Church  of  North  India-Methodist  Church  in 
India  discussions) 

KIM,  Rev.  Kun-Shik,  24  Wakamiya-cho,  Shinjuku-ku  Tokyo,  Japan 

□ Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan 

KURUVILLA,  Rev.  Dr  Abraham,  Mar  Thoma  Theological  Seminary,  Kottayam, 
PIN  686.001,  Kerala,  India  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church) 

□ Joint  Council  of  Church  of  North  India,  Church  of  South  India,  Malankara 
Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church 

LLEWELLYN,  Rev.  Dr  Hallett,  Secretary  of  Theology,  Faith  and  Ecumenism, 
United  Church  of  Canada,  85  St.  Clair  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4T 
1M8,  Canada 

□ The  United  Church  of  Canada  (and  observer,  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches) 

MAKON,  Rev.  R.  Abed-Nego,  Secretary,  Church  Union  Committee  of  the 
Cameroon,  B.P.  39  Douala,  Cameroon  (Presbyterian) 

□ Church  Union  Committee  of  the  Cameroon:  Evangelical  Church  of 
Cameroon,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Cameroon 

McANALLEY,  Rev.  Graham,  Secretary,  Synod  of  Victoria,  130  Little  Collins 
St.,  Melbourne  Victoria,  3000  Australia 

□ Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
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McDONALD,  Rev.  Kevin,  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  00120 
Vatican  City 

□ Observer,  Roman  Catholic  Church 

MICKELSON,  Dr  Arnold,  1235  Yale  Place  No.  409,  Minneapolis,  MN  55403, 
USA 

□ Commission  for  a New  Lutheran  Church 

MILLER,  Rev.  Michael,  19  Margaret  Drive,  Kingston  6,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 

□ United  Church  of  Jamaica  and  Grand  Cayman 

MOEDE,  Dr  Gerald  F.,  General  Secretary,  Consultation  on  Church  Union, 
Research  Park,  151  Wall  Street,  Princeton,  NJ  08540,  USA  (United  Method- 
ist Church) 

□ Consultation  on  Church  Union:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Episcopal  Church,  Inter- 
national Council  of  Community  Churches,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA), 
United  Church  of  Christ,  United  Methodist  Church 

MUNYIMBA,  Rev.  W.J.,  Chaplain,  University  Teaching  Hospital,  PO  Box 
50122  Lusaka,  Zambia 

□ United  Church  of  Zambia 

NAITO,  Rev.  Kano,  Pastor  of  Kamakura  Oncho  Church,  1-5-13  Sasuke,  Kama- 
kura-Shi,  Japan  248 

□ United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 

PERVEZ,  Rt  Rev.  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Sialkot  Diocese,  Lai  Kothi,  Barah  Patthar, 
Sialkot  2,  Pakistan 

□ Church  of  Pakistan 

PIKE,  Rev.  George  H.,  737  Willow  Street,  Cranford,  NJ  07016,  USA 

□ The  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

POST,  Rev.  Dr  Avery,  President,  United  Church  of  Christ,  105  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  19916,  USA 

□ Ecumenical  Partnership:  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  United 
Church  of  Christ 

RAJOANARIVONY,  Rev.  Jean  de  Dieu,  B.P.  623  Antananarivo  101, 
Madagascar 

□ Eglise  de  Jesus  Christ  a Madagascar 

ROGGE,  Prof.  Dr  Joachim,  Lindenweg  10,  Gorlitz  8900,  Democratic  Republic 
of  Germany 

□ Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  DDR-) 

ROHLAND,  Dr  Edzard,  Wittelsbacher  Ring  18,  5300  Bonn  1,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 

□ Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  BRD  und  Berlin-West-) 
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SAMUEL,  Bishop  K.,  Secretary,  Council  of  Bishops,  Methodist  Church  in  India, 
Bishop’s  House,  37  Cantonment  Road,  Lucknow  226  001,  U.P.,  India 

□ Methodist  Church  in  India  (and  Church  of  North  India-Methodist  Church 
in  India  discussions) 

S A V ARIMUTHU , Rt  Rev.  Tan  Sri  J.G.  PSM,  Bishop  of  West  Malaysia, 
Diocese  of  West  Malaysia  (Anglican  Church),  Rumah  Bishop,  14  Pesiaran 
Stonor,  50450  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 

□ Christian  Federation  of  Malaysia 

SITOHANG,  Rev.  O.H.,  Jalan  Wulung  19,  Pulo  Mas  Jakarta  13210,  Indonesia 

□ Communion  of  Churches  in  Indonesia 

SLOW,  Rev.  John  F.,  Moderator,  East  Midlands  Province,  United  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  11  Mountsorrel  Drive,  Abbey  Park,  West 
Bridgford,  Nottingham,  NG2  6LJ  England  (United  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  Kingdom) 

□ Joint  Convener,  URC-Congregational  Church  of  Scotland  Negotiations 
TAYLOR,  Dr  David  W.,  General  Secretary  for  Strategy  and  Interpretation, 

Consultation  on  Church  Union,  Research  Park,  151  Wall  Street,  Princeton,  NJ 
08540-1514,  USA  (Presbyterian  Church  (USA)) 

□ Consultation  on  Church  Union:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Episcopal  Church,  Inter- 
national Council  of  Community  Churches,  Presbyterian  Church  (USA), 
United  Church  of  Christ,  United  Methodist  Church 

TELFORD,  Rev.  Gillian,  St  David’s  Co-operating  Parish  (Methodist/Presbyte- 
rian), PO  Box  15.125,  Dinsdale,  Hamilton,  New  Zealand  (Methodist) 

□ Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council:  Associated  Churches  of  Christ, 
Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand  (Anglican),  Congregational 
Union  of  New  Zealand,  Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand,  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Zealand 

TEMPLE,  Rev.  Arnold  C.,  Chaplain,  Mindolo  Ecumenical  Foundation,  PO  Box 
21493  Kitwe,  Zambia 

□ Methodist  Church,  Sierra  Leone 

VICENTINI,  Pastor  Giulio,  Piazza  Garibaldi  37,  70122  Bari,  Italy  (Waldensian 
Church) 

□ Waldens  ian/Methodist  Covenant 

WELCH,  Rev.  Elizabeth  A.,  626  South  Tenth  Street,  Central  Milton  Keynes 
MK9  3DG,  England 

□ United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom 

WINTER,  Dr  Friedrich,  Spreestrasse  13,  1170  Berlin,  Democratic  Republic  of 
Germany 

□ Consultant  (Kirchenkanzlei  der  Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich 
DDR-)) 
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WOOD,  Rev.  Bertrice,  United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  16th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10115,  USA 

□ United  Church  of  Christ 

WOODWARD,  Canon  John,  The  Rectory,  256  Cyncoed  Road,  Cardiff,  Cardiff 
CF2  6RU,  Wales  (Anglican) 

□ Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales:  The  Church  in  Wales 
(Anglican),  The  Methodist  Church,  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales, 
The  United  Reformed  Church,  certain  congregations  of  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

ZEDDIES,  Dr  Helmut  (Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  DDR-)) 

□ Bund  der  Evangelischen  Kirchen  in  der  DDR 

Apologies  received 

China  Christian  Council 

HAN  WENZAO,  Executive  Vice-President 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada/Eglise  evangelique  lutherienne  au 
Canada 

GILBERTSON,  Rev.  Leon  C.,  Secretary 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 
BINGTAN,  Rev.  Isaias  L. 

Consultation  staff 

ALAME,  Frau  Brigitte,  Jebensstrasse  3,  1000  Berlin,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

• Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  BRD  und  Berlin-West-) 

BECKER,  Frau  Ingrid,  Auguststrasse  80,  1040  Berlin,  Democratic  Republic  of 
Germany 

• Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  DDR-) 

BEST,  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.,  Executive  Secretary,  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
World  Council  of  Churches,  150  route  de  Femey,  121 1 Geneva  20,  Switzer- 
land (Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)) 

• Secretary  of  the  consultation  and  Faith  and  Order  staff  responsible  for 
united/uniting  churches 

BOTROS,  Mrs  Brigitta,  Administrative  Assistant,  General  Secretariat,  World. 
Council  of  Churches,  150  route  de  Femey,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 
(Swiss  Reformed  Church) 

• Co-opted  staff 

GRENGEL,  Rev.  Okr.  Christa,  Kirchenkanzlei  der  Evangelische  Kirche  der 
Union  (-Bereich  DDR-),  Auguststrasse  80,  1040  Berlin,  Democratic  Republic 
of  Germany 

• Responsible  staff,  host  church  and  planning  committee 
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GROSCURTH,  Rev.  Okr.  Reinhard,  Kirchenkanzlei  der  Evangelische  Kirche  der 
Union  (-Bereich  BRD  und  Berlin- West-),  Jebensstrasse  3,  1000  Berlin, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

• Co-opted  staff  and  planning  committee 

SCHMITT,  Kirchenamsrat  Wolfgang,  Auguststrasse  80,  1040  Berlin,  Democra- 
tic Republic  of  Germany 

• Evangelische  Kirche  der  Union  (-Bereich  DDR-) 
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The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Cressey  is  Principal  of  Westminster  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow , Jr,  is  President  of  the  Council  on  Christian 
Unity,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Indianapolis,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Elizabeth  Welch  is  United  Reformed  Church  minister  in  the 
ecumenical  parish  of  Christ  the  Cornerstone,  Milton  Keynes,  England. 
Dr  Alan  W.  Black  teaches  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the 
University  of  New  England,  Armidale,  NSW,  Australia. 

Bishop  Leslie  Boseto  is  a bishop  of  the  United  Church  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  Chairman  of  the  Pacific  Conference 
of  Churches. 

Dr  Arnold  R.  Mickelson  was  Coordinator  of  the  Commission  for  a New 
Lutheran  Church,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Jean  de  Dieu  Rajaonarivony  is  Lecturer  in  Dogmatics  at  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar,  and 
Provisional  General  Secretary  of  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Fridolin  Ukur  is  General  Secretary  of  the  Communion  of 
Churches  in  Indonesia. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Abraham  Kuruvilla  is  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the 
Church  of  North  India/Church  of  South  India/Malankara  Mar  Thoma 
Syrian  Church. 

The  Rev.  Martin  J.  Beukenhorst  is  President  of  the  Synodal  Council, 
United  Protestant  Church  in  Belgium. 


The  united  and  uniting  churches 
have  committed  themselves  today  to  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church.  This  book 
- the  official  record  of  their  Fifth  International  Consultation 
(Potsdam,  GDR,  1987)- 
reflects  their  new  breadth  of  vision, 
maturity  and  vigour. 


In  addition  to  an  incisive  and  ground-breaking  consultation  report, 
there  are  presentations  on  visible  unity 
in  relation  to  the  search  for  renewal  in  the  human  community, 
the  need  for  new  and  more  effective  forms  of  mission, 
the  cry  for  broader  participation  in  the  church,  and  the  quest 
for  new  visions  and  models  of  unity. 

"Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches"  take  us 
to  contexts  as  diverse  as  India,  Belgium,  Madagascar, 

USA,  and  Indonesia;  and  there  are  accounts 
of  other  approaches  to  unity, 
from  local  cooperative  (interdenominational)  parishes 
to  national  federations  of  churches. 


This  stimulating  book  is  at  once 
a portrait  of  united  churches  and  church  union  negotiations 
today  and  a challenge, 

both  to  these  churches  themselves  and  to  the  whole  ecumenical 

movement. 


The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches. 


